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CHRONICLE 


The Week at Home.—President Taft began his 13,000 
mile trip throughout the country by speaking in Boston 
on the changes needed in our monetary system. He 
discussed the proposition to establish a central bank, as 
a safeguard against financial panics, in accordance with 
the report of the monetary commission at present in- 
vestigating systems employed in Europe. Such a bank, 
it was emphasized, must be independent of Wall Street 
and of politics. The President’s next speech, in Chicago, 
covered the subject of labor unions and expressed his 
loyalty to the principle of labor unionism, deprecating 
at the same time the idea of union lawlessness. In 
Milwaukee the Chief Executive spoke in favor of estab- 
lishing postal savings banks, and maintained that it would 
not interfere with the present savings bank system. The 
whole country, which was waiting impatiently for some 
confession of the President’s attitude towards the re- 
cently passed Tariff Bill, at length had its expectations 
realized in a very frank discussion of the bill from his 
point of view. In his speech at Winona, Minn., President 
Taft said that he signed the Tariff Bill because of party 
expediency, adding that he also wished to assure busi- 
ness of a firm foundation on which to rebuild prosperity. 
He claimed, moreover, that it was the best bill of its 
kind ever passed by Congress. The President’s speech 
in Des Moines covered some important points. He an- 
nounced that he would urge the establishment of an inter- 
state commerce court of five members to consider appeals 
from orders and rates fixed by the Interstate Commerce 





Commission. He will also recommend, he declared, 
legislation to prevent one interstate railroad company 
from owning stock in a competing line, and to make the 
issue of stocks and bonds contingent upon the permission 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission. In an address 
to the leading citizens of Minneapolis, and in the pres- 
ence of the Commercial Commission from Japan, the 
President ridiculed the idea of a war with the Mikado’s 
Empire. The American Bankers’ Association, in ses- 
sion in Chicago, manifested strong opposition to the 
postal savings bank system, the bank guarantee proposal, 
and the project of a central bank. Mr. McVeagh, 
Secretary of the Treasury, has qualified the utterances of 
the President in favor of a central bank as being meant 
merely to promote discussion on the subject. There is 
no intention on the part of the administration to push 
legislation in the matter during the coming session of 
Congress. A new league has been launched looking 
to the care of all natural resources of the nation and tak- 
ing a definite stand as to the projects of conservation 
already under way. President Taft is a member of the 
new organization, which is to be known as the National 
Conservation Association. Mr. Charles W. Eliot is its 
executive head. A government inquiry into the “ white 
slave” traffic has just come to an end. The results have 
not yet been officially announced, but unofficial reports 
declare that the findings indicate great remissness on the 
part of European powers in the observance of the treaty 
entered into with this country for the suppression of the 
detestable traffic. It is expected that notes will be ad- 
dressed to certain European Governments protesting 
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against their failure to live up to their treaty obligations. 
Mr. James J. Hill, the “ Railroad Builder,” address- 
ing the American Bankers’ Association in convention in 
Chicago, declared that the United States will be import- 
ing instead of exporting wheat within the next ten years, 
unless the present movement of farmers to the towns and 
cities was discouraged by the bankers. On September 
15, Louis R. Glavis, chief of the field division in Seattle, 
was dismissed from the service of the Interior Depart- 
ment. The dismissal was due to the action of Mr. Glavis 
in going over the heads of his departmental superiors to 
file a report adverse to Mr. Ballinger, Secretary of the 
Interior. In his letter to the Secretary, President Taft 
absolves him from blame. The Hudson-Fulton cele- 
bration to be held in New York in honor of the double 
centennial of the discovery of the Hudson River and of 
the invention of the steamboat, will continue for the week 
Saturday, September 25-October 2. On the opening day 
there will be a marine parade of 1,000 vessels on the 
Hudson in which foreign and home warships will take 
part. Despatches from London announce that Great 
Britain will send three warships to participate in the naval 
pageant that will be one of the features in the celebration 
tu commemorate the discovery of the Golden State by 
Gespar de Portola. Other continental powers will also 
participate in the festival, which will be held in San 
Francisco from October 19 to October 23. St. Louis 
will celebrate the centennial of its incorporation during 
the week October 3-9 with pageants and aeronautic 
programs. In the autopsy on the exhumed body of 
Lieut. James N. Sutton, Dr. George Tulley Vaughan, 
surgeon for Mrs. Sutton, was non-committal in his report 
as to whether or not the fatal wound could have been 
self-inflicted. In a speech made in New York, Admiral 
Lord Charles Beresford, of the English Navy, said: 
“ Personally I must confess that I am not at ease con- 
cerning the outlook for England’s immediate future. I 
can see red spots in the sky. If England loses the su- 
premacy of the sea she is doomed.” Acting Secretary 
Winthrop has issued an order the purpose of which is 
to reduce the work aboard government ships on the 
Sabbath to a minimum. Charles H. Treat of New 
York, Treasurer of the United States, has tendered his 
resignation to President Taft, to take effect on October 1. 
Governor Johnson of Minnesota died on Tuesday 
from the effects of a difficult operation per- 
formed by Drs. William J. and Charles Mayo in 
Rochester, Minn. Forty-seven Chinese students have 
been chosen to enter schools in the United States under 
the arrangement by which that part of the boxer in- 
demnity, returned to China by America, is to be expended 
for educational purposes. Director Campbell of the 
Lick Observatory, after a careful study of the spectrum 
of Mars, maintains that there is no proof of the exist- 
ence of water upon that planet, and that “there is no 
single scrap of evidence that Mars is inhabited.” —— 
Among the census supervisors appointed by the President 


















































during this week was George Joseph, a non-Catholic 
clergyman of Lewistown, Pa., in the Thirteenth Penn- 
sylvania district. The late Mr. Edward H. Harriman 
left all his property to his widow. It is estimated that 
Mrs. Harriman will inherit between $75,000,000 and 
$100,000,000. On account of the street-car strike in 
Omaha, there was no attempt to run cars there during 
the President’s visit. This was done at his request. 
On Monday night Mobile was visited by a severe tropical 
storm which swept up from the Gulf over Florida, 
Alabama, Mississippi and Louisiana. 











The Cook-Peary Controversy.—Commander Peary has 
receded from his position of blank denial as regards Dr. 
Cook’s story. He admits that it would have been possi- 
ble for another expedition to reach the pole without his 
knowledge. He will withhold the results of his own 
journey to the pole until Dr. Cook has given to the public 
the account of his expedition. The latter explorer says 
that Mr. Harry Whitney, who is not expected back from 
the North for a month or two, is in possession of the 
most valuable of the records and all the instruments which 
the physician brought out of the Arctic circle. Dr. Cook 
arrived in New York on September 21; it will be almost 
two weeks before Commander Peary reaches this city. 


The First Plenary Council of Canada.—On the after- 
noon of September 16, His Excellency the Most Rever- 
end Donato Sbarretti, Apostolic Delegate and all the 
archbishops and bishops of Canada to the number of 
twenty-two received a hearty welcome in the historic City 
of Quebec. Mgr. Sbarretti was met at the C. P. R. sta- 
tion by the Vicar-General, Mgr. Marois, and a great gath- 
ering of priests and escorted to the Basilica by a pro- 
cession in which the military element was furnished by 
Papal Zouaves in their picturesque uniform. After a 
brief ceremony in the Basilica the Apostolic Delegate 
was presented by Mgr. Bégin, Archbishop of Quebec, 
with an address of welcome on the part of the members 
of the Plenary Council and the Church in Quebec, and 
another on behalf of the citizens of Quebec was read by 
the Mayor, Sir George Garneau. The Plenary Council 
was Officially opened on Sunday, September 19, with a 
Pontifical High Mass, at which Mgr. Bégin officiated. 


British Columbia Forest Fires.—According to a report 
by the forestry branch of the Interior Department, out 
of the 835 serious forest fires in Canada during 1908, 
235 occurred in British Columbia, and the consequent loss 
to that province was twenty-five million dollars. Although 
the number of British Columbia forest fires was, as ap- 
pears from the above figures, only about 36 per cent. of 
the Dominion total, yet the extent of the injury to the 
magnificent British Columbia forests, among the finest 
in North America, was about 90 per cent. of the entire 
loss in the Dominion. To avoid a repetition of such a 
disaster, the Toronto Globe recommends the maintenance 
of a large force of forest rangers. 
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Great Britain—Lord Curzon of Kedleston, Chancel- 
lor of the University of Oxford, appealed some time ago 
for funds for the university. £139,000 have already been 
paid in or promised—Dom Miguel of Braganza was 
married at Dingwall on the 15th inst. to Miss Anita Stew- 
art, daughter of Mrs, James Henry Smith, of Chicago. 
The Bishop of Aberdeen officiated. There was a large 
gathering of Portuguese and other Legitimists.—A ferry 
steamer for the Havana Central Railway has just been 
launched at Laird’s Birkenhead, the first of its type to be 
built in England.—A difference of opinion has arisen be- 
tween Mr. Lloyd-George, Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and Mr. Redmond, leader of the Irish Parliamentary 
party. The latter stated in a public speech that he had 
reason to know that the Government was going to provide 
funds to drain certain rivers in Ireland and to buy certain 
railways for the State. Mr. Lloyd-George denied that the 
Government had made such a promise. Conservatives 
hint at proposals made by the Government to induce 
Nationalists not to oppose the Budget seriously.—A 
deputation has been sent to England from the British- 
Indian community in Natal to claim Imperial protection. 
Their grievance is, that when Natal needed contract- 
laborers they were brought from India. Now that pub- 
lic opinion is changed, they are subjected to a constant 
petty persecution and to discriminating legislation. They 
write to The Times asking the press to take up their 
cause.—Mr. Balfour addressed a great Conservative 
meeting at Birmingham in condemnation of the Gov- 
ernment’s fiscal policy. Tariff Reform was accepted as 
the means of increasing employment at home and 
strengthening the Empire in its coloniaal and foreign 
policy—Edward Marjoribanks, second Baron Tweed- 
mouth, who was first lord of the admiralty in the 
Campbell-Bannerman administration, died on the 15th 
inst., at the age of sixty years. As Mr. Marjoribanks in 
the House of Commons, he was the most popular and 
tactful whip the Liberal party has had in recent years. 
His father, the first Baron Tweedmouth, having died in 
1894, the Hon. Edward succeeded to the title and re- 
moved to the House of Lords. He was the centre of that 
storm in a teapot which recently threatened to sever the 
bond of good feeling between Germany and Great 
Britain, because he was detected in a correspondence with 
the Kaiser on the British naval policy. For a short space 
Lord Tweedmouth was the most talked of man in Eu- 
rope. But Mr. Asquith officially declared the matter to 
have been “a purely personal and private communication, 
conceived in a friendly spirit’; and Lord Tweedmouth 
himself stated in the House of Lords that the question 
was of no international importance. So the subject was 
dropped. 


Free Trade and Foreign Cattle —A recent declaration 
of Mr. Asquith, the English Premier, declining to re- 
move the embargo on Canadian cattle, is chronicled by 
an Irish paper under the heading, “ Good News for Irish 





Farmers,” but United States cattle raisers will find the 
news equally satisfactory. In reply to a deputation rep- 
resenting the cooperative interests of Great Britain and 
demanding the free entry of Canadian cattle the Pre- 
mier said there was no effective means of excluding 
diseased cattle owing to the immediate slaughter of im- 
ports on their arrival at seaport towns. He was ready 
to believe that Canadian cattle were free from disease, 
“but in the neighboring territory of the United States 
diseases occurred from time to time and they could not, 
for this purpose, divide the United States and Canada 
into watertight compartments.” As a Free-Trader he 
regretted to have to make restrictions, but cattle di- 
sease at Detroit and Buffalo, which he thought were near 
the Canadian border, made it necessary for self-preser- 
vation. It is said that the government will also find an 
an excuse for maintaining the tariff on cattle from Ar- 
gentina. 


Ireland.—The Department of Agriculture reports fav- 
orably on the Irish cattle trade for 1908. There has 
been a considerable increase in quality and price in both 
the home and foreign market. While the imports have 
decreased by one-half the exports of bacon, eggs, poul- 
try and the products of market gardening and cottage 
industries have increased in quantity and value.—Mr. 
Shuman of Shuman & Co., Boston, who is leaving large 
orders with the Irish woolen manufacturers, reports that 
there is an increasing demand for Irish woolens in the 
United States—The land purchases from 1903-1909 
amount to $360,000,000, at the average rate of 22% 
times the rental. The increased annuity under Mr. 
Birrell’s bill will make this equivalent to 21 years’ pur- 
chase.—There is a bill before Parliament supported by 
all Irish members empowering local bodies to levy rates 
for advertising health resorts in their district—Nearly 
all the Irish episcopate, including Cardinal Logue, Arch- 
bishops Walsh, Healy and Fennelly and Bishop O’Dwyer, 
have sent subscriptions and letters of approval to the Irish 
Parliamentary Party. Cardinal Moran has written to Mr. 
Devlin, M. P., approving the Language movement and 
the Irish Hibernian organization as contributory to the 
success of the National Program.—The political Sinn- 
Feiners’ annual convention consisted of 65 persons. It 
was announced that the membership had fallen to 581 
and the year’s contribution to $130.—Mr. John Redmond 
has given notice that he will move a Home Rule resolu- 
tion in connection with the government’s motion to sim- 
plify Parliamentary procedure.—Capt. O’Meagher Con- 
don of Manchester martyr fame is being treated as a 
national hero in Ireland. His good sense and moderation 
have made an excellent impression, 


Premier of Victoria Dead.—Sir Thomas Bent, Prime 
Minister of Victoria, Australia, died on the 17th inst. 
By birth an Australian, he had been Premier, Treasurer 





and Minister of Railways for Victoria since 1904. He 
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was created a Knight Commander of St. Michael and St. 
George in 1908. In 1907 he visited England with a view 
to arranging for cheap transportation of emigrants to 
Victoria, and while on that mission he attracted a good 
deal of attention by a speech in which he protested 
bitterly against England’s welcome to General Botha. 


France.—Cardinal Satolli, while visiting the Catholic 
Institute of Toulouse, made important statements on the 
necessity and the scope of higher Catholic education, and 
expressed his surprise at the rumors of a pretended in- 
tention to suppress three Catholic universities in France. 
Deputies to the French Chambers are chosen, not 
according to general ticket (scrutin de liste), as Presi- 
dential electors are chosen in the United States, but by 
district (scrutin d'arrondissement), according to the 
American method of choosing Representatives. Both 
methods have been tried, chiefly with a view to obtaining 
party advantage ; but since 1889 the single-district method 
has been in use, and after twenty years’ experience there 
is just now a strong agitation against it. The president 
of the Radical Federation wrote in L’Action of September 
10: “ The vote for one man lowers character and de- 
stroys the idea of national interest.” The Lanterne, 
anether radical paper, says editorially on the 11th inst.: 
“The village vote has given its full measure; we have 
often acknowledged that it turned the national representa- 
tion into a legion of touters at the beck and call of in- 
fluential electors; we have shown that on all occasions it 
entailed the subordination of general to particular in- 
terests.” However, as La Croix of the 16th inst. points 
out, what the radicals want is a return to the scrutin 
de liste with a decided gerrymander ; in other words, they 
would so manipalate electoral districts as to exclude or 
at least minimize the voting power of their opponents. 
“ And yet,” says Le Temps, “ that there is, from one end 
to the other of the country, a strong movement in favor 
of a return to the scrutin de liste, a most necessary re- 
form, is what no one can deny. Everybody is sick of 
the present system, and the deputies had better bear this 
in mind.” 





Germany.—At the General Congress of German Cath- 
olics, Mgr. Pieper, General Director of the Volksverein, 
read the report of this great Catholic social organization. 
At the end of last June its members numbered 625,029, 
an increase of 14,466 members since last year. The 
association’s library this year added four thousand new 
books to its shelves. One important step in advance has 
been the influence of the Volksverein on university 
students, who are now becoming interested in social 
questions and, owing to the important positions they are 
destined to fill, may labor with success for the material 
and spiritual uplift of the people. In the publishing 
department of the Volksverein this last year has wit- 
nessed three new undertakings: the Pfennigbldatter 
(penny papers), with brief instructions on practical ques- 





tions, such as intemperance, care of children, rules of 
hygiene, etc. ; the Staatsburgerbiblioteg (citizen’s library), 
a collection of booklets on duties and rights, laws and civic 
administration; and the Efeuranken (Ivy Tendrils, a 
magazine for young people). In all, during the past year, 
about thirteen million copies of tracts, pamphlets, social 
and apologetic reviews have been spread broadcast by 
the Volksverein. Three thousand meetings have been 
held in different parts of Germany. The receipts of the 
past year were 580,473 marks, the expenses 593,954 
marks, the deficit being made up by the surplus of the 
preceding year. Two thousand confidential agents, who 
are, as Mgr. Pieper calls them, the nerve-centre of this 
great organization, constantly communicate between the 
directors and the members. They have frequent con- 
ferences with the local directors, and, while thus receiv- 
ing valuable training, report on all matters of social 
activity. They also distribute the society’s publications, 
personally invite members and others to meetings and 
lectures, and keep a watchful eye on all adverse tendencies 
that might creep into the Catholic body. The annual 
convention of the Social Democratic party, which closed 
last Friday in Leipsic, was strongly in favor of coopera- 
tion with the Government and the existing parties in any 
program of social betterment. Even Herr Bebel ex- 
pressed a willingness to support an inheritance tax, 
although the traditional tactics of the Socialist party 
had been to refuse all possible taxes to the Government 
as it is now constituted. The Berlin radical organs hail 
the action of the convention as foreshadowing a Socialist- 
Liberal alliance. 





The Kaiser and the Czechs.—Austrian military 
manoeuvres, at which the Emperor of Germany was 
present, took place lately at Moravia, an Austrian province 
lying southeast of Bohemia. About 95 per cent. of the 
Moravians are Catholics, and 71 per cent. of the popu- 
lation consists of Czechs, Moravians and Slovaks, and 
only about 28 per cent. of Germans. While the Vienna 
press was booming the Austro-German alliance, the Czech 
journals in Moravia violently attacked William II and 
the Germanizing policy of Austria-Hungary. The 
Morawska Orlice calls attention to the fact that the 
Kaiser is not the guest of the nation, but of the Em- 
peror, and that he made his entry for the first time into 
the ancient Czech capital, where formerly the Kings of 
Bohemia swore to defend the national liberties. The 
Lidove says: “It is not we, the Czechs, who receive 
William II; it is Francis Joseph. We need not, there- 
fore, pay any attention to him; his visit signifies nothing.” 
The same paper bitterly criticizes the Polish policy of 
the Kaiser, and charges him, as representing that Prus- 
sian militarism which is crushing Europe under intolera- 
ble taxes, with coming to Moravia to make sure that 
his Austrian ally is ready to give him effectual help in 
his hour of need. 
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QUESTIONS OF THE DAY 





The Catholic Hudson River 


Archbishop Farley, in connection with the Hudson- 
Fulton celebration, has directed that a solemn High 
Mass of praise and thanksgiving be celebrated in all the 
churches of the diocese wherever possible, and a special 
prayer be recited on next Sunday. In the pamphlet 
issued by the Commission in charge of the Hudson- 
Fulton celebration, it is admitted that the Italian Catholic 
Giovanni da Verrazano was the first white man to sail 
on the waters of the great river that now bears the name 
of Henry Hudson (this was in 1524), and that a year 
later the Portuguese Estevan Gomez also navigated it 
and bestowed on it the name of St. Anthony, and called 
the bay after St. Christopher. “ Notwithstanding all 
this,” they say, “it remains that Hudson was first to give 
to the world an authentic record of careful exploration 
of the river to the head of navigation and in the true 
sense of the word to ‘ discover” to mankind the extent 
and resources of this great stream,” and so he has de- 
prived the good St. Anthony of the honor of being called 
the special patron of the great waterway. It is not so 
very much amiss, however, ‘to think that the Wonder 
Worker kept under his patronage the “ grand river” that 
the earlier discoverer had thus dedicated to him, and that 
his intercession has helped to build up at its mouth one 
of the most wonderful foundations of the Church the 
world has ever seen, and to place along its banks vigilant 
and effective sentinels of the true Faith. In this con- 
sideration, also, during the present celebration, we must 
not lose sight of the fact that besides its original Catholic 
name, it was from a Catholic altar that the first prayer 
uttered on the banks of the Hudson ascended to the Ruler 
of the Universe. “ Whether any one of the priestly 
order accompanied Verrazano on this voyage,” says the 
late Rev. Dr. Morgan Dix, the Protestant Episcopalian 
rector of Trinity Church, writing of the voyage of The 
Dauphin, “ cannot be positively affirmed; it is altogether 
likely ; indeed it would be next to impossible that this 
should not have been the case. Religious services of some 
kind or other were undoubtedly held while his ship lay 
in the port which he has so accurately described; for he 
says elsewhere of the natives: ‘They are very easily 
persuaded, and imitated us with earnestness and fervor 
in all they saw us do in our act of worship.’ ” 

So having thus been consecrated by Catholic rites, in 
the fulness of time, it has come to pass that all along 
the banks of the Hudson among the most conspicuous 
landmarks of the present day are the imposing Catholic 
institutions to be found every few miles. At the very 
gateway into the ocean just above that cape Verrazano 
called St. Mary’s but which we now know as Sandy 
Hook, we find on one side St. Peter’s Church, Staten 
Island, near the Quarantine Station so intimately as- 





sociated with the early days of Mother Seton, founder 
of the American branch of the Sisters of Charity; and 
across the waters, crowning the heights at Bay Ridge, is 
the Visitation Academy, where the daughters of St. 
Frances de Chantal guide the many young people en- 
trusted to their charge. A little further on we come to 
the towering campanile of St. Michael’s at Greenwood. 
Modern skyscrapers have changed the skyline and blotted 
out any river view of churches in lower Manhattan, ‘and 
the next notable feature is on the west bank in the mas- 
sive dome and towers of the church attached to St. 
Michael’s Passionist Monastery at West Hoboken, N J. 

Crossing the river again to the East, on the hills at 
Manhattan, are seen the convent and schools of the Re- 
ligious of the Sacred Heart, and the College of the 
Christian Brothers. A few miles further up we have the 
spacious buildings of the Orphan Asylum, and just 
above them one of the most picturesque spots in the river, 
once the residence of the great tragedian, Edwin Forrest, 
now the Academy of Mount St. Vincent and the mother- 
house of the “black cap” Sisters of Charity. As the 
river wanders up through the frowning, rugged moun- 
tains, these substantial material manifestations of the 
Faith since the day that the martyr Jogues sailed down 
the river to find only two stray adherents in New York, 
rise triumphant on either side. The list is so significant 
that its recital will clearly show how few realize its 
length. 

At Edgewater, N. J., on the West bank is the Church 
of the Holy Rosary, and just above it at Fort Lee, the 
Church of the Madonna and the Holy Angels Institute, 
both memorials of that splendid Catholic philanthropist 
and scientist, the late Dr. Henry James Anderson. The 
rugged Palisades cut out a continuation until the State 
line is crossed at Piermont and Nyack where St. John 
and St. Ann have churches dedicated to them. Haver- 
straw, with old St. Peter’s and the new Slovak St. 
Mary’s, tells of changed social conditions also, and we 
pass along to the Church of the Sacred Heart at Highland 
Falls, with its mission at the near-by West Point Military 
Academy, and the splendidly placed ‘‘ Ladycliff ” convent 
where the former social glories of old Cozzens’ have given 
place to the quiet and peace of the educational institution 
so successfully managed by the followers of the seraphic 
wooer of My Lady Poverty. At Cornwall, St. Thomas 
of Canterbury has a shrine, and then come St. Patrick’s 
and St. Mary’s at Newburgh with their schools and con- 
vents; St. Joseph’s and the Holy Name at Kingston; the 
new house of studies for the Redemptorists at Esopus; 
the convent of the Missionary Sisters of the Sacred 
Heart at West Park; St. Patrick’s, Catskill, and the his- 
toric institution of the Religious of the Sacred Heart at 
Kenwood. 

Turning back to fhe East bank at Yonkers there are 
twelve churches—English, Polish, Greek-Ruthenian, 
Uniat Greek, Slav-Bohemian, Italian and German; at 
Dobbs Ferry, the Church of the Sacred Heart; Irving- 
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ton, the Immaculate Conception; Peekskill, the Assump- 
tion, with the convents of the Good Shepherd and the 
Franciscan Sisters; Tarrytown, St. Teresa’s and the 
Transfiguration, with the convent of the Sisters of 
Mercy; at Cold Spring the old church of Our Lady of 
Loretto dating from 1834; Fishkill, St. John’s; Pough- 
keepsie, St. Peter’s, St. Mary’s St. Joseph’s and the Na- 
tivity, with the imposing buildings of St. Andrew’s 
Jesuit Novitiate half veiled in the leafy sides of the hills 
above and the new foundation of the Marist Brothers 
below. Then we have at Hyde Park the Church of Re- 
gina Ceeli; St. Sylvia’s at Tivoli; St. Mary’s at Hudson; 
the Sacred Heart at Castleton, and the spires of Albany’s 
fine cathedral towering above her fourteen other churches, 
and on to Troy’s other fourteen temples, all carrying the 
homage of Our Lady and reverence for the saints to 
where the diminished stream loses itself in the country 
first traversed by Jogues, Le Moyne, Bressani, Brébeuf 
and all those other heroes of the missions whose names 
and records tell us that our Catholic title deeds to the 
Hudson and to all New York for that matter are not of 
either to-day or yesterday. 
Tuomas F. MEEHAN. 


A Dogmatic ‘‘ Inquirer ’’ 


Professor Goldwin Smith has for some years past been 
recognized by a large number of people as a sort of 
agnostic Pope, who speaks to the world ex cathedra 
through the columns of the New York Sun. The marks 
of his infallibility are supplied by the double-leads with 
which his various briefs, allocutions and encyclicals are 
invariably honored, so that there can be no doubt of the 
binding quality of these utterances. Moreover, these 
utterances possess all the other marks requirable, being 
for the most part on matters of faith and morals, and 
being essentially dogmatic in their character. It would 
be a fascinating study, did time and space permit (and 
were it worth the doing) to extract from them their 
synthetical content of defined doctrine; such is not the 
present purpose. I aim but to take one point for dis- 
cussion, a point which the venerable Professor has 
several times himself emphasized. I find it in his most 
recent encyclical, published in the Sun on September 6th, 
entitled (the headlines are undoubtedly the editor’s) 
“ Materialism and Spiritualism.” The concluding words 
of this document are as follows: 

“What seems clear is that for our salvation we must 
trust not to faith, which too often means suppression cf 
conscientious doubt, but to honest inquiry. If there is 
a God He surely is a God of truth. Let me emphatically 
say once more that I have spoken as a learner, not as a 
teacher, joining a large body whose published position 
was the same.” 

Now this has always been a favorite protestation with 
Professor Smith. He has always (doubtless in entire 
sincerity ) professed to be a seeker, an inquirer for ulti- 





mate religious truth. He has always ex professo dis- 
claimed authority to teach. “ How is this?” you will say, 
“an infallible Pope disclaiming teaching authority? 
Where is his dogma?” 

No one knows better than does Professor Smith the 
value and importance of words. His dogma is that there 
is and can be no dogma, his certainty is that there is and 
can be no certainty, his faith is that there is and can be 
no faith. In these matters he is as the complete sceptic 
in philosophy who, when driven back to the innermost 
chamber of the citadel, says he is certain that he cannot 
be certain of anything—which if you examine it, is about 
as bold a dogma as anyone could wish. It is all a matter 
of arrangement of words. The learned Professor states 
his dogmas merely negatively instead of positively; thus 
they become anti-dogmatic dogma and leave the dogmatist 
in the dress and pose of a humble inquirer. Here, for 
instance, is a specimen: 

“Owing to the long suspension of free inquiry by be- 
lief in the inspiration of the Bible and the Church texts, 
the most fundamental questions are at this late hour 
pressed upon us. We are abruptly called upon to prove 
the existence of Deity, its nature, the law of its govern- 
ment, and the survival of the soul after death.” 

Merely pausing for a moment to note the abyss of 
ignorance disclosed on the part of the Professor as re- 
gards medieval thought, observe the tremendously dog- 
matic character of this innocent utterance of the “ in- 
quirer ” after religious truth. With a majestic sweep of 
the pen he dismisses the ages gone before as void of 
thought and puts before us the world “ at this late hour ” 
envisaging for the first time the great problem of the 
universe. Listen to this, also: 

“Further complication has been made by the Athan- 
asian creed, threatening with everlasting perdition those 
who cannot believe what it is impossible to conceive, in- 
cluding the procession of one of two co-eternal beings 
from the other.” (The italicization is ours.) 

You shall not believe what you cannot conceive! [It 
is clear that when the Professor says “conceive” he 
really means “imagine.”] Here is the rock on which 
Herbert Spencer’s argument went to smash. Has Pro- 
fessor Goldwin Smith never suspected the great dis- 
tinction between “thinking” and “imagining”? How 
shall one then ever believe in God? 

“ Peradventure thou wilt comprehend the steps of God 
and wilt find out the Almighty perfectly? He is higher 
than heaven and what wilt thou do? He is deeper than 
hell and how wilt thou know?” 

Thus Sophar the Naamathite to Job. You cannot be- 
lieve in God because you cannot “imagine” Him. But 
how if He reveals Himself to man? This may not be, 
according to our undogmatic Professor, because—“ self- 
revelation of the Deity he can hardly presume in face 
of the vast diversity of primitive mythologies, evidently 
the products of tribal and local fancy. .” Which 
settles that question, of course! 
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Thus speaks our “ learner,” our “ inquirer.” And so— 
seek and you shall mot find, knock and it shall not be 
opened to you, doubt everything except that you doubt, 
believe nothing except that you do not believe, and in this 
you shall find salvation, maybe—provided that you have a 
soul to be saved! 

“ Popular science” is the fit daughter of “ Popular 
philosophy ”—there can be no question as to that! 

Tuomas F. Woop.Lock. 


Mexican Railways 


Forty-five years ago, when Maximilian and Carlota 
disembarked at Vera Cruz, they could travel less than 
fifty miles by rail on their way to the Mexican capital, 
260 miles from the coast. When the line was completed 
in 1873, under President Lerdo, and formally opened for 
traffic, great were the rejoicings among the better class ; 
but the common people, the peones, seeing in it an attack 
on manual labor and “ freighting”’ with teams, rolled 
boulders down on the tracks and tried to destroy the cars. 
During the past thirty years, however, thanks to exces- 
sively generous government concessions and subsidies, 
the principal cities from Chihuahua to Chiapas and from 
the Gulf to the Pacific have been so bound together with 
steel bonds that, to a considerable extent, the occupation 
of the lumbering stage-coach is no more. 

The railways were constructed by American or English 
companies and largely with foreign capital. This caused 
misgivings among the natives, for they vaguely foresaw 
and plainly dreaded the effect that might be produced 
upon their country’s interests and their own. But the 
Mexican government has reassured them, and, inci- 
dentally, strengthened its own position, by the recent pur- 
chase of 85 per cent. of the stock of the two principal 
systems, namely, the Central Mexicano to Ciudad Juarez, 
Chihuahua, and the Nacional Mexicano to Nuevo La- 
redo, opposite Laredo, Texas. Ortly a few relatively 
unimportant lines remain in the hands of private indi- 
viduals. The Tehuantepec Railway, controlled by the 
Government, has about 200 miles of track across the 
isthmus between two fine harbors, Coatzacoalcos on the 
Gulf and Salina Cruz on the Pacific. Within twenty- 
four hours a cargo can be transferred from a vessel in 
the former port and stowed away in the hold of a ves- 
sel in the western harbor. It connects at Santa Lu- 
crecia in the State of Vera Cruz with the main lines of 
Mexico. This railway lies some 1,600 miles north of the 
Panama Canal, which would bespeak patronage even if 
that waterway were open. 

The pacification and present comparative tranquillity 
of Mexico are largely due to the network of railroads 
laid during the administration of President Diaz, for 
troops may now be moved so expeditiously from place 
to place that local disturbances have no time to assume 
alarming proportions before the arrival of the military. 
About forty miles east of Salina Cruz, the so-called Pan- 





American Railway starts from San Gerdnimo in the 
State of Oaxaca for the south. This line, which is 
looked upon as a link in the future great railway from 
Alaska to Patagonia, is already constructed across the 
State of Chiapas as far as the Guatemalan boundary. It 
is the first to penetrate the district of Soconusco whose 
inhabitants were so evenly divided in their sympathies 
between Mexico and Guatemala that for a score of years 
they were autonomous, but in 1842, it was definitely made 
a part of Mexico by President Antonio Lopez de Santa 
Ana of unsavory memory. It also brings nearer to mod- 
ern civilization the world-famous ruins of Palenque, the 
wonder and the despair of the few archaeologists that 
have visited and studied them. The reported purchase 
by David E. Thompson, U. S. Ambassador to Mexico, of 
a controlling interest in the Pan-American Railway for 
the sum of $9,600,000 means that an American company 
will have occasion to open up two very rich but little 
known states. Oaxaca and Chiapas produce gold, silver, 
lead, iron and coal, and are capable of yielding immense 
crops of coffee and wheat. Their forests of oak, pine, 
mahogany and ebony have hardly been touched. So 
strange a combination of vegetable productions is easily 
understood if we reflect that in the lowlands the climate 
is intensely tropical, while the higher districts repro- 
duce that of the temperate zone. 

The name Chiapas at once brings to mind that zealous 
apostle and fearless champion of the Indians, Fray Bar- 
tolomé de las Casas, of the illustrious Order of Preachers, 
first bishop of Chiapas, who risked his own liberty and 
life in defense of their rights. D P.S. 


Priest and People in Ireland 


A small group of Irish “ Ishmaelites” who are doing 
a thriving business just now in traducing their faith and 
country to suit the taste of Orange and foreign bigots, 
is neatly classified by the editor of the /rish Ecclesi- 
astical Review. They are all of the genus “ sorehead,” 
found in every denomination, who have been alienated 
from the body to which they nominally belong, either by 
want of due appreciation of their merits, or by a cranky 
and impossible disposition, or through mercenary mo- 
tives ; and not a few belong to all three of these categories. 
“ Finding that not much can be got by the sale of their 
country, they are glad to have a Church to sell.” Their 
latest merchandise, which has been widely bartered, is 
the fable that Maynooth College was originally founded 
for laity as well as clergy, that a lay college did exist 
there for some years, but that by crafty contrivances the 
clergy succeeded in appropriating its income, elbowing the 
laity out and thus keeping them uneducated for a century. 

At the time of the French Revolution the Irish clergy 
could no longer be educated on the Continent, and the 
British Government was anxious to conciliate them. The 
Irish bishops, supported by Edmund Burke, Henry Grat- 
tan, Lord Fitzwilliam, the Catholic laity, and the most 
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enlightened statesmen of the day, petitioned for the es- 
tablishment of a college in which the clergy could be 
educated at home. Accordingly, on Grattan’s motion, 
Maynooth was founded and endowed, by the unanimous 
action of Lords and Commons of the Irish Parliament, 
for the education of Irish Catholic clergy, and the British 
Government subsequently approved. Dr. Hussey, first 
President of Maynooth, Edmund Burke and others, 
wished to include the laity in the general scheme, and so 
did the Bishops, but on condition—and on this Burke 
strongly insisted—that the Church should have control of 
studies and discipline. “I would much rather,” Burke 
wrote, “trust to God’s good providence and the contri- 
butions of your own people than to put into the hands of 
your implacable enemies the fountains of your morals 
and religion. If you consent to put your clerical edu- 
cation or any other part of your education under their 
direction or control, then you will have sold your religion 
for their money.” 

As the Government insisted on the direction and man- 
agement of the proposed lay establishment the idea was 
dropped. Lord Clare, of Union notoriety, revived the 
idea in 1799 in order to abolish the Maynooth endow- 
ment altogether, but the “ Cornwallis Correspondence ” 
makes clear that the Catholic laity understood his mo- 
tive as well as they now understand the animus of its 
latest revivers. Not only did the Government give no 
countenance to the lay college project but they sup- 
pressed later an effort made by the bishops to provide for 
the education of the Catholic laity in conjunction with 
the ecclesiastical institution. Dr. Hogan is at a loss to 
know why the Saturday Review, which can speak hand- 
somely at times of the Catholic clergy of France or 
Germany, disfigures its pages week after week with 
“ gross vulgarities, stupid calumnies and squalid diatribes 
against the clergy of Ireland”; and the same strictures 
apply to the Nineteenth Century and the Times. Edmund 
Burke, in his letter to Dr. Hussey, St. Patrick’s Day, 
1795, points out the basic motive, a motive that has been 
operating in various ways and guises ever since: “I 
strongly suspect that an insidious court will be paid to 
your clergy; there has been for certain a scheme for 
dividing the clergy from the laity and the lower classes 
of Catholic laity from the higher, and they hope the 
clergy will be brought by management to act their part 
in this design.” The event proved that the great states- 
man knew whereof he spoke, and also that he was equally 
correct in his forecast: “I have no doubt that the vigi- 
lance of the Catholic clergy will convince them of their 
mistake and that they (the clergy) will take 
one common fate and sink or swim with their brethren 
of every description.” He declares further: “ Be as- 
sured they never did and never will give one shilling for 
any other purpose than to do you mischief.” 

The Maynooth grants, the Clergy Endowment Clause 
that was attempted to be grafted on the Emancipation 
Act, and a variety of insidious attempts at Episcopal con- 








trol, were intended “ to divide the clergy from the laity ” ; 
and when this design was frustrated through “ the vigi- 
lance of the clergy,” undenominational schools, whether 
National, Model or Agricultural, and later “ godless col- 
leges,” were established to separate the laity from the 
clergy. The laity, instead of being lured, co-operated 
with the clergy in making the National School system 
tolerable, in ostracizing the godless institutions and de- 
manding a University which they could enter with a safe 
conscience. The demand had eighty-five Irish Nationalist 
votes behind it, and a government has at length found it 
politic to grant, not indeed a Catholic, but a “‘ National ” 
University, just liberal enough to placate all parties, but 
hampered by the heirs of the original “ scheme” with 
restrictions that seem designed to effect the severance 
which Edmund Burke denounced. 

It may be noted that all these “ grants,” whether “to 
do mischief ” or not, came from the people’s money, not 
from the British Treasury. The Maynooth grant was 
withdrawn long ago, and Maynooth is now in every sense 
of the word a National Institution. As the clergy are 
hopelessly Catholic and national there is no longer any 
expectation of seducing them; but a great transformation 
is taking place in the external conditions of the people, 
which, it is hoped, may effect a change in their mental 
attitude and open a chasm between pastor and flock. The 
laity are now in control of the County Councils, they 
will soon be their own landlords, and, by its constitu- 
tion, they will ultimately control the National University. 
All this makes for their growth in prosperity, education 
and independence, and hence now, if ever, is the time for 
driving the wedge of prejudice and ill-will between them 
and their clergy. This is why London papers and maga- 
zines of repute open wide their columns to floods of the 
vilest misrepresentations of the priests and bishops of 
Ireland, to an extent unprecedented since the days of 
O’Connell. 

There is a recrudescence of bigotry at opportune 
moments in most countries, as if to fulfil literally the 
prophecy of Christ that His Church and the world would 
always be at enmity. The Times, Nineteenth Century and 
Saturday Review are not over-burdened with religion, 
but they are typical representatives of the World. In 
them bigotry survives religion, and it is galling to their 
traditional anti-Catholic as well as political bias that the 
Irish Catholic is politically and socially coming by his 
own. The priest is still his leader, and “his parochial 
majesty” of the Nineteenth Century is but a modern 
euphemism for “the surpliced ruffan” of the Times. 
The priest is therefore the centre of attack and May- 
nooth is his citadel. A determined attempt to represent 
Maynooth and its Episcopal Council as hostile to the 
Irish language and national aspirations has failed. There 
is even less color of circumstance to the present frenzied 
attack. 

The charge that the Irish bishops fear the higher 
education of the laity is not only belied by history but by 
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the fact, as Mr. Birrell testified, that they have freely 
entrusted the National University to lay control, suffi- 
cient proof that they have complete confidence in the 
religious instincts of their people. And, as Burke fore- 
saw, their “vigilance” is not at fault. The frantic 
frothings of a few hireling outcasts in alien organs do not 
disturb them. They have seen scores of laymen come 
out of the Royal Irish University to wield an able pen, 
in the Leader, New Ireland Review, and other virile off- 
shoots of the Gaelic Literary Revival, in defence of 
Irish and Catholic interests, and treat both as practically 
identical. If a Government Board institution can produce 
Catholic defenders, they have no fear that a University 
controlled by Catholics will ever forward “the scheme 
of dividing the clergy from the laity.” They and their 
people are one in blood, traditions and aspirations, and 
in the development of intellect as of industries they 
stand together. All the signs foreshow that the address 
of the Irish peasant in Moore’s lyric will continue to 
voice the relations of the laity to the Catholic Church: 
“Thro’ grief and thro’ danger thy smile hath cheered 


my way 
Till hope seemed to bud from each thorn that round 
me lay; 
The darker thy fortune, the brighter my pure love 
burned, 


Till shame into glory, till fear into zeal was turned. 
Cold in the earth at thy feet I would rather be 
Than wed what I love not or turn one thought from thee! 
* * . * * 
They slander thee sorely; no chain could thy soul subdue; 
Where shineth thy spirit there liberty shineth too.” 
M. K. 


The Nebular Hypothesis in Its Death Throes 


Another pet theory gone to the junk pile—the nebular 
hypothesis is dead. It had been dying slowly and surely 
in the minds of astronomers for many years, but now it 
must be declared dead in the minds of the non-profes- 
sional public also. 

The nebular hypothesis, as we know, accounts for the 
formation of the solar system by the gradual cooling, and 
consequent shrinking, of an enormous gaseous mass 
which rotated about an axis. Contraction brought 
matter nearer to the axis, and therefore increased its 
velocity of rotation; that is, made it rotate in a shorter 
time. After a while this rotation became sufficiently 
rapid to throw off, or rather to detach, an irregular ring 
of matter, which, while preserving its original velocity, 
gradually coalesced into one body. This body then at- 
tracted to itself all the shreds of matter in its neighbor- 
hood, and thus formed the first planet. -This planet in 
due time might condense into a liquid, and then into a 
solid, and when sufficiently cool, become a habitable globe, 
or it might more probably first imitate the example of 
the parent nebula and, just as itself was generated, 








might give birth to its own moons. The same process 
was then repeated for the other planets of our system. 
The sun is therefore the original central nucleus, and may 
yet generate future planets. 

The mathematical ability and authority of Laplace 
set the nebular hypothesis upon such a secure foundation, 
that it has been taught in the schools generally for more 
than a century. Gradually, however, difficulties began 
to appear and to clamor for a hearing. Then objections 
arose which could not be met. Professional astronomers 
began to doubt, and then to abandon it, and to set up 
rival theories, all of which are ably presented in Miss 
Clerke’s book on “ Modern Cosmogonies.” 

One of the oldest and strongest objections to the 
nebular hypothesis is presented anew in a recent number 
of Popular Astronomy. It is that the increase in the 
rapidity of rotation of the retreating central sun will not 
stand mathematical inspection. The great genius of La- 
place overlooked a very small formula. He reasoned 
correctly that the condensing mass would rotate with 
ever-increasing speed, but he was entirely ignorant of 
the law of this increase. As the parent nebula was by 
supposition the only matter in existence, there was no 
friction and no impediment to its rotation. Now a freely 
rotating mass must conserve its moment of momentum ; 
that is, its energy of rotation must always be the same. 
Hence the nebula must obey a law, when by shrinkage it 
rotates more rapidly. This law demands that the time of 
rotation be as the square of the radius, so that if the 
parent mass shrinks to half its former radius, it must 
rotate in one-fourth of the time. 

Supposing the sun, therefore, to be the remnant of the 
original nucleus, and taking its present rate of rotation 
of about twenty-five days as a standard, and then re- 
versing the course of events and allowing the sun to ex- 
pand until it fills the orbits of the planets in succession, 
we find by means of the simple formula mentioned, that 
the sun must make one turn in 479 years when its equator 
reaches the orbit of the first planet Mercury. As Mer- 
cury actually revolves about the sun in eighty-eight days, 
it cannot possibly have been a part of the sun, even if 
we make most liberal allowances for subsequent ehanges 
in its period. In like manner Venus should revolve in 
1,673 years instead of 225 days as it does. The earth 
should require 3,198 years instead of one to complete its 
journey round the sun, and Mars 7,424 years instead of 
nearly two. And so on in increasing proportion until we 
come to the outermost planet Neptune, which now re- 
volves in 164 years, but should require 2,888,533 years if 
it had ever formed part of the original nebula. The 
same is true of the satellites of the planets. Our moon, 
for example, revolves in twenty-seven and one-third 
days, and should require 3,632 days or nearly ten years, 
if it had ever formed part of the earth. 

The nebular hypothesis, therefore, will not stand 
mathematical analysis, and when that is the case with 
any theory, even the non-professional public will abandon 
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it. But this is only one out of many objections. The 
latest is one that appeared in several of the most recent 
issues of the Astronomische Nachrichten, by Prof. T. J. 
J. See, who attacks the theory from another point of view 
and shows by technical mathematical analysis that every 
one of the members of the solar system, planets, asteroids, 
satellites and elliptical comets, was captured by the sun, 
and could not therefore have ever formed part of our 
central luminary. By the expression “ was captured ” is 
meant that if ever any comparatively small celestial body 
should come close enough to a large one, the latter might 
by its attraction capture it and force it to revolve about 
itself in a closed orbit. In this way the sun captured its 
planets and comets, and the planets their satellites. Pro- 
fessor See proves that this is the only one possible way 
in which the solar system could have been formed and a 
planet acquire a satellite. He explains the present almost 
circular orbits of satellites and planets by the action of a 
resisting medium, which gradually rounded-off the 
elongated elliptical orbits. 

It remains to be seen how other mathematical astrono- 
mers will accept See’s analysis. It may be that he, too, 
like Laplace, has overlooked a simple little equation. 
His theory, if accepted, will profoundly modify our views 
concerning cosmic evolution. He says (A. N. 4343): 
“Problems such as the loss of the atmospheres of the 
moon and of other satellites also take on a new aspect; 
for we have no reason to believe any sensible atmosphere 
ever existed about these small captured bodies. Nor is it 
probable that there is snow or ice on the moon’s surface, 
as many writers have supposed. The moon 
being in the present hypothesis a planet and not a por- 
tion of the earth, we have to give up most of the sup- 
posed analogy between terrestrial and lunar volcanoes 
and mountains. The mountains on the moon apparently 
were formed before it was captured by the earth. And 
therefore while we lose by giving up the assumed analogy 
with the earth, we gain by our new privilege of studying 
at close range a planet from the celestial spaces formed 
quite independently of the earth. If this view be cor- 
rect, there will be a considerable advantage to science; 
for we never expected that this privilege of such close 
telescopic inspection of another planet would be given to 
the inhabitants of our terrestrial globe.” 

WitiiAm F. Rucce, F.R.A.S. 


Poland’s Great But Unknown Literature 


The writer of this paper has not unfrequently been 
asked: To whom does Poland belong? Is Polish still 
spoken? Does there exist any sort of Polish literature? 
These questions were put in all seriousness by cultivated 
English-speaking men and women. The national struggles 
of a gallant and highly cultured race, so near their own 
doors, were apparently as little known to them as the 
habits of the negroes in Central Africa. The strange 
ignorance of so many English people on the subject of 





Poland may partly account for the otherwise inexplicable 

neglect of the Polish language in our country. The 
Russian scholar is now common among us. Even in a 
limited circle of acquaintances, the student of some one 
of the Oriental tongues is certain to be found. But who 
will give his or her time to mastering Polish? And yet 
this noble language is the richest of the Slavonic family. 
Its peculiar beauties of word-echoes and onomatopoeics, 
the flexibility of its construction, the mingling of its soft 
Italian sounds with a rugged strength, are a delight to 
the eye and ear. Polish is the mother-tongue, the be- 
loved and sacred inheritance, of twenty millions of peo- 
ple. It is the vehicle of the deepest religious passion, 
no less than that of the most devoted patriotism, ex- 
pressing itself in a literature that ranks among the finest, 
and is perhaps the most original, in European letters. 
Why, then, is the study of this language, so generously 
endowed from both a philological and literary point of 
view, totally neglected? 

We are guilty of no exaggeration when we state that 
the perusal of Polish literature transports the reader 
into a new and a fascinating world. He cannot hope to 
enter therein by.the medium of translations. The one 
and only golden key to the treasure is the knowl- 
edge of the language itself. Polish has been but little 
translated into English, but the delicate gradations of 
meanings, and the rich harmonies of sounds and echoes 
which are such marked characteristics of the language, 
make it almost impossible for an English rendering to 
give any true idea of a fine piece of Polish writing. He 
who would read the masterpieces of a literature which 
for its lofty ideality, its intense pathos, its strange 
beauty, stands alone, must go straight to the original. 

The circumstances under which Poland’s golden age 
of literature was born account for its extraordinary 
power. Rome’s grand galaxy of poets and writers rose 
after her eagles had conquered the known world. While 
Spenser and Shakespeare wrote, the English fleets swept 
the seas. The glory of Spain had not set when she 
brought forth Cervantes and Calderon. But the great 
romantic revival in Poland was inspired by oppression, 
bondage, and persecution. Her three chief poets, Adam 
Mickiewicz, Zygmunt Krasinski, Juliusz Slowacki, and 
the numerous band of lesser lights who followed in their 
wake, wrote in the midst of the unutterable desolation 
of their country. Hence, the peculiar and distinctive 
character of their work, an ethereal national mysticism 
which, for all its differences, can be likened only to that 
of the Hebrew prophets. Out of the depths of the 
prison-house, Poland’s poets sang of deathless hope. 
They pointed the way up rugged steeps to an heroic 
and hard-won ideal. They were the only teachers of 
their nation at a time when, crushed down beneath the 
iron hand of Russia, the Pole might be a Pole no longer. 

Mickiewicz is the splendid painter of nature. His 
poetry rings with the echoes of the Lithuanian forests. 
Storm and sunset over his native marshes glow from his 
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pages. The Polish language becomes, in his hands, a 
superb musical instrument. Moreover, he mourned the 
tragedy of his people in accents of which George Sand 
wrote: “ Since the tears and imprecations of the prophets 
of Sion, no voice has been raised with such power to 
sing so vast a subject as a nation’s fall.” 

Krasinski, pre-eminent as the great moral apostle of 
his nation, dedicated his life to teaching his countrymen 
that only by abjuring hatred and revenge, and working 
in love, could Poland hope to rise again. In his “ God- 
less Comedy,” dreary presentiment as it is of a fratri- 
cidal war of class, he looked to the Cross as the one 
saving element in a ruined world. Slowacki lives as the 
master of form and language, the man whose brilliant 
imagination cast a mystic light even over the snows of 
Siberia, the Pole’s hell upon this earth. To mention 
but two more of the illustrious names of Polish litera- 
ture, Kornel Ujejski, who died in 1897, poured out his 
gtief for his country in the well-known cycle, “The 
Lamentations of Jeremias.” The most famous of these 
tragic poems have passed into the treasury of Polish 
national song. To-day all Poland mourns the recent 
loss of her great poet and painter, the friend of the 
Polish peasants—Stanislaw Wyspianski. Still, she can 
proudly point to her group of living novelists and his- 
torians, to the admirable work brought forth by her 
learned Academies, to her excellent periodicals, and her 
diversified mental activity. Why is a language that has 
produced such fruit ignored and neglected? Perhaps 
the chief reason is the exaggerated idea of its difficulty. 
Taking up a Polish book for the first time, the neophyte 
may be tempted to flinch at the sight of a page thickly 
packed with points and cedillas, presenting a scarcity of 
vowels and combinations of consonants unusual to the 
English eye, and apparently proving that Providence 
created Polish lips and tongues on some different system 
from our own. A five minutes’ glance at the rules of 
pronunciation will effectually clear up that difficulty. 
Nor is there any new alphabet to be mastered in Polish 
as in Russian. Polish is written in Roman characters, 
with merely the addition of the crossed “1.” It were vain 
to deny that it is difficult, but it offers no stumbling 
lock that cannot be surmounted by an average linguist. 
We know a case of a student whose talent for languages 
ranks rather below the usual level, who in six months 
could read Polish fluently. In many respects, Polish is 
easier than German, and yet the German grammar is 
put into the hands of every school-girl. Given, say, 
a Tauchnitz Polish-English dictionary, Karwowoski’s 
excellent little French-Polish grammar, a copy of 
Mickiewicz’s “ Pan Tadeusz” as an easier introduction 
to the other great works of Polish literature, and the 
man or woman who starts thus equipped on a journey 
of discovery into unknown seas, need never pass another 
dull hour. 

Nor should we ever forget another side of the ques- 
tion, that, in a materialistic age, there exists in the midst 











of us a people faithful to a great ideal, sacrificing all 
for faith and nationality. The Polish subjects of Nicholas 
and Wilhelm are still ground down by oppression; yet 
no Pole will cease to struggle for his dear mother-tongue, 
or consent to part with his sacred patriotic ideals. So 
gallant is the stand, shoulder to shoulder, of the Prussian 
Poles, that they are gaining rather than losing ground. 
The Russian Pole will face prison much as an Englishman 
visits his dentist ; not for one moment will he give up his 


nationality nor the tongue that voices it. 
M. M. GarpNner. 


The House of Braganza 


Who is Dom Miguel de Braganza? The House of 
Braganza has been the Royal House of Portugal since 
1640. In 1807 Prince John of Braganza, regent for his 
insane mother, retired to Brazil, and the country fell into 
the hands of the English. In 1820 the extreme Radicals 
took advantage of the absence of the English Marshal 
Beresford, to establish a revolutionary government, of 
which the result was to bring John, who was now King 
John VI, back to Portugal in 1822 with his wife and his 
son Miguel, now twenty years of age. He had left his 
elder son Pedro to govern Brazil which soon declared 
itself under Pedro an independent Empire. John was 
inclined to favor the Liberals, so also was Pedro. Miguel 
and his mother were staunch Monarchists. Then, as now, 
to favor the Liberals meant to oppress the Church, to 
persecute the religious orders, and to give free scope to 
Masonic organizations. Against this Miguel set his face, 
and it is not surprising that he has been calumniated. 

In 1826, John died. A treaty of the previous year had 
provided that the crowns of Brazil and Portugal should 
never be united in one person. Pedro was Emperor of 
Brazil. Hence Miguel was the lawful heir of Portugal. 
This did not suit the views of Pedro and the Liberals in 
power at Lisbon. They therefore conspired to transmit 
Pedro’s no longer existing rights to his daughter Maria 
Gloria. Pedro thought to avoid war by making the 
transfer conditional on the marriage of Maria to Miguel ; 
and as she was only seven years old, he named Miguel 
regent until she should be of age to marry and granted 
a constitution and charter. Once installed in Lisbon, 
Miguel lost no time in asserting his rights. Indeed, the 
army, the nobility and the people insisted on his doing so. 
The Liberals were dismissed, Pedro’s charter was re- 
voked, and the Church was given freedom. Pedro ab- 
dicated the crown of Brazil in favor of his infant son 
Pedro II and came to Europe to fight Maria Gloria’s 
battle. Unhappily he was successful, and in 1834 Miguel 
was driven from Portugal. 

The Duke of Braganza of to-day is his successor and 
holds the same relation to Portugal that Don Jaime holds 
to Spain and Philip of Orleans to France; that is to say, 
in the eyes of Legitimists, he is its only king. Don 
Miguel, who has married Miss Stewart, is his eldest son. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Jottings From Australia 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA, Aug. 4, 1909. 


The new session of the Federal House of Representa- 
tives has been marked by a tragic incident. The struggle 
between the Government and the Labor Party resulted 
in a heated debate that was prolonged to the early hours 
of the morning of the 23d of July. Sir Frederick Hol- 
den, the Speaker, who had presided at the whole of the 
all-night sitting, suddenly fell to the floor of the House. 
When lifted, he was unconscious, and he remained in 
that state till death supervened a few hours afterwards. 
His sudden taking off has made a profound impression. 
He was respected by all classes for his blameless charac- 
ter in public and private life, and for the impartiality and 
conscientiousness with which he filled the high office of 
Speaker. He put public obligations before personal con- 
venience, and everyone felt that he died a martyr to 
duty. A State funeral was accorded to his remains in 
Adelaide, South Australia. 

The celebration of the Golden Jubilee (1859-1909) of 
the Catholic Young Men’s Societies of Victoria opened 
in St. Patrick’s Cathedral in Melbourne, on Sunday, July 
11. The Right Rev. Bishop Gallagher, of Goulburn, 
New South Wales, preached the Jubilee Sermon, and 
Archbishop Carr of Melbourne imparted the Papal Bless- 
ing. 

“No man to be a good Catholic is required to abjure 
his manhood,” said Bishop Gallagher in his discourse. 
“To be a genuine Catholic in the rough and tumble of 
Australian life demands a robust faith and vigorous mas- 
culine piety. But we might just as well have a faith and 
piety equal to all trials and all exigencies as a weak, 
sickly faith and puny piety that must be spoon-fed. Ours 
be the food of men, not the milk of babes. We require 
not less, but more firmness of character, strong, muscular, 
moral backbone. Our grand old Mother Church has no 
fear of strong men, men who their duties know, but know 
their rights, and knowing, dare maintain. She needs 
them; she looks for them, resolute men, independent, 
self-reliant, born to command, to make their voice heard 
and influence felt against every obstacle. The active, 
robust, energetic, self-reliant Australian character she 
regards with not unfriendly eye, for she knows that, 
once purified, elevated and directed by faith and grace, it 
is a character from which she has everything to hope and 
nothing to fear. 

“The future belongs to you. Erect stately churches, 
but see that they be filled with genuine worshippers in 
spirit and in truth. As Catholics, you should excel not 
merely in religious knowledge, and be able to give an ac- 
count of the faith that is in you, but you should be in the 
forefront of all the intellectual movements of the age. 
Seek out, again, social grievances, and lead in efforts to 
heal them. Breathe fresh air into the crowded tenements 
of the poor. Follow, upon the streets, the crowds of va- 
grant children, and bring them to the Catholic orphanage 
or industrial school. Lessen the hours of labor. Pre- 
serve the Sunday as a day not merely of rest, but of 
prayer. Save it for religion, for humanity, for God. Aim 
at success, but supernaturalize that aim. Introduce the 
golden thread of religion into the warp and woof of 
daily life. Create a spiritual atmosphere in which to 
live, move, and have your being. Self-discipline, self- 





culture, self-reverence, self-control, sobriety, industry, a 
high sense of duty—sanctify them all by making them 
subservient to God’s holy will.” 

On the other days of the week a number of successful 
sessions were held at which interesting and practical pa- 
pers and discussions engaged the attention of the dele- 
gates. His Grace the Archbishop celebrated a publie 
Requiem Mass for deceased members, at ‘which there was 
a General Communion. The last functions were a golden 
jubilee dinner and ball. 

Forty American boys from California are just now 
visiting Australia, and have created a very favorable 
impression wherever they have gone. His Eminence Car- 
dinal Moran, who admires America, entertained twenty- 
one of them in St. Mary’s Cathedral Presbytery, Sydney. 
After the feast he had the youngsters taken to the The- 
atre Royal where they thoroughly enjoyed themselves. 
The boys, during their stay in Sydney, were the guests 
of the State Government, and, when some hitch occurred 
as to their accommodation, the rector of the Jesuit col- 
lege, at Riverview, cordially invited them to take up their 
residence there. This invitation, though not accepted, 
was warmly received, and the rector was thanked for his 
kind offer. 

In Melbourne the archbishop gave the boys a hearty 
welcome and entertained them in the Cathedral Hall. 
The young Americans have given a good account of 
themselves in music, athletics, football, baseball and rifle 
shooting. On Sunday, August 1st, a number of them, 
under the charge of Mr. H. Loy, the Secretary of the 
Columbia Park Boys’ Club, San Francisco, attended High 
Mass in St. Patrick’s Cathedral. After the Holy Sacri- 
fice they were shown over the building, and mounted to 
the summit of the western tower to enjoy the fine view 
which it gives of Melbourne, the suburbs and the bay. 
They visited the Archbishop, by whose orders they were 
hospitably entertained. Their farewell entertainment in 
the Exhibition Building before 4,000 spectators was, a 
striking success. 

Bishop Murray of Maitland, New South Wales, and 
senior Australian prelate, died on July 9. Born in Wick- 
low, Ireland, on March 25th, 1828, he studied philoso- 
phy and theology in Rome, and subsequently became pri- 
vate secretary to Cardinal Cullen, Archbishop of Dub- 
lin. His consecration as bishop took place in 1865. A 
very able administrator in the responsible offices which 
he held during life, he possessed a kindly and affectionate 
nature, and his death is universally regretted. As Car- 
dinal Moran stated in his panegyric of the deceased pre- 
late, Bishop Doyle of Lismore, died a few weeks ago, 
worth only 1s, 6d., and Dr. Murray at his death did not 
own personal property to the amount of even one penny. 
A clause of Dr. Murray’s will runs thus: “ Having no 
means at my disposal for the celebration of Masses for 
the repose of my soul, I trust myself unreservedly to the 
charity of the priests of the diocese to say some Masses 
for me, and to remember me always in the Holy Sacri- 
fice. I cherish a treasured hope that the faithful people 
of the whole diocese will not fail to offer their fervent 
prayers, their Holy Communions, and frequently recite 
the Holy Rosary for me in their homes, as well as in the 
Church. Lastly, the nuns and children attending their 
schools in all parts of the diocese were devoted to me 
during my life, and I am sure they will ever remember 
in my behalf the words of St. Ambrose; ‘ We have loved 
him in life; let us not forget him in death.’ ” 

Is it any wonder that Catholics, all the world over, are 
proud of the zeal and self-sacrifice of their pastors and 
bishops ? M. J. W. 
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The Volksverein Movement in Spain 


To the readers of America, familiar with the history 
of the V’olksverein, or Popular Union of Germany, it will 
be of interest to know that a similar movement is afoot 
in Spain. Catholic Spain has need of such a union. The 
recent irreligious outbreak in Spanish cities, with the 
fanatical destruction of churches and convents shows 
most clearly the absolute necessity of Spanish Catholics 
being drawn more closely together to resist the influences 
that are working so openly for evil among the masses. 
The Spanish Volksverein, or as it is called, La Accién 
Social Popular, if properly supported by those who have 
Catholic interests at heart, should soon produce wonderful 
results in Spain as it has done in Germany. Fortunately, 
the movement bears among its supporters the names of 
many of the most distinguished Catholic laity of Spain. 
The Marquis of Comillas, the Duke of Solferino, Don 
Pedro Gil Moreno, Don Jose Maria de Urquio, with others 
of less distinction have taken an active interest in La 
Acccioén Social Popular. The movement is young, but 
in its brief existence it has accomplished more than its 
promoters had dared to expect. Yet it has not received 
the support its labors merit. The Spanish Catholics do 
not seem to realize that their obstinate disunion is helping 
the cause of irreligion in its war against the Church. If 
the Catholics of Spain would only rally to the Volksverein 
movement the victory is theirs! 

The Bulletin of Information, or “ ¢Qué Es?” an edi- 
tion of 35,000 copies, explains the object and character 
of the Association. It states that La Accién Social 
Popular is neither a religious nor a political association, 
though it has for its object the propagation of Catholic 
social principles and the protection of Catholic interests. 
It has a general character. It looks to the moral and 
social improvement of the masses by means of legitimate 
reforms, by the spread of Catholic social literature, by 
giving free professional advice to those requiring it, by 
drawing Catholics closer together, and through its vari- 
ous publications, especially its monthly, Revista Social, 
and its weekly, E/ Social, keeping them informed on im- 
portant social questions of the day. During the year and 
a half of its existence, the books, pamphlets, etc., pub- 
lished by La Accién Social Popular have reached the high 
figure of 700,000. The actual President of the associa- 
tion is Don Manuel Marques de Puig, a well-known man- 
ufacturer and formerly President of Fomento del Trabajo 
Nacional. The Director is the Rev. Gabriel Palau, S.J. 
The central offices are in Barcelona. Here a staff of 
specialists in social questi.:* “andle the large correspond- 
ence of the Association, giving i..formation to those wish- 
ing to establish new centres in city or town, or advice to 
those seeking the solution of some practical social diffi- 
culty, whether it be insurance or a hundred and one other 
questions. Those seeking employment are encouraged to 
visit the offices of La Accién Social Popular, where a 
bulletin of “ Help Wanted ” is published daily. The read- 
ing rooms of the Association are open to the general 
public. It may be of interest to note that AMeERIcA is 
among the important foreign reviews kept on file. 

C. J. M. 


Among the Lepers of Molokai 


Kalawao, Molokai, Hawaii, Aug. 23, 1909. 


Rev. Brother Henry, President of St. Louis College. 
Honolulu, and Rev. Brother Francis, in charge of its 
musical department, have recently honored us (during 








their vacation) with a specially agreeable visit, one of 
the most interesting with which the settlement has been 
favored in my twenty-three years here. 

Motion pictures have invaded the place. Those who 
have seen them assure me it’s great fun. About this I 
may add that the moral tone of the pictures used upon the 
islands is fairly good. The people of Honolulu, who set 
the standard, have good judgment in such matters, and 
do not hesitate to pronounce the same, being joined, with 
some unanimity, by the newspapers. This, I take it, 
is a refreshing bit of news. 

Referring to Honolulu, I may say a word about the 
strike of some 5,000 or more Japanese employees of the 
great sugar plantations, now that the strike is considered 
over. We have viewed it afar off—from our perch in the 
fresh trade wind—at the base of Molokai’s mighty moun- 
tain, free from prejudice. 

That the strike was inexpedient is apparently the view 
taken by all concerned. The plantations were driven to 
urgent efforts under large special expenses, but being 
sound in finances there has not been any serious loss ap- 
parently. The employee, I should say, has a loss to bear 
that must put him back considerably. Those on strike 
can hardly send home to Japan large amounts as for- 
merly, at least for the present, and many will doubtless 
lose their places, for the plantations are getting other 
labor to a considerable extent. 

Some of the strikers have returned to work, some have 
not. Not all of the returning ones have been accepted, 
so the matter is not wholly closed. The “High Wage” 
machinery is still organized. In fact some matters in 
the courts are yet to be threshed out; for one, an at- 
tempt upon the life of one of the Japanese editors, one 
who opposed the strike. The conspiracy trial against the 
“High Wage” managers has resulted in a jury verdict 
of guilty. But the Japanese have much ingenuity. I 
fancy their plans are not all worked out yet. 

Federal officials are carrying on some rather extensive 
works at several points, chiefly in vicinity of Honolulu and 
at Pearl Harbor, fortifications, quarters, etc. A break- 
water at Hilo, and a number of lighthouse stations, a very 
fine one upon our leper settlement ground, about two 
miles from our Kalawao location. It is of reinforced 
concrete, heavy government work, now nearly complete, 
110 feet above the land surface—about 220 feet above 
sea level—the light to be seen thirty-five miles from 
deck of vessel. 

The Territorial Board of Health is also making: a 
number of improvements, hospital, nursery, etc., and 
friends in Honolulu have subscribed some $12,000 for a 
special home for white lepers JosepH Dutton. 


Some Aspecis of Anglicanism 


LoNnpon, SEPTEMBER 1, 1909. 


Canon Hensley Henson, of Westminster Abbey, has 
scored a decided victory in his dispute with Dr. Gore, the 
Anglican Bishop of Birmingham. Canon Henson began 
his clerical career as a High Churchman, and seemed at 
one time to be not unlikely to become a Catholic. Then 
there was a reaction and his views have long been any- 
thing but orthodox. He is an active advocate of reunion 
between the Established Church of England and the 
dissenting Nonconformist bodies. In the spring, just 
before his visit to the United States, he delivered what 
some describe as a sermon, others as a lecture, at a Non- 
conformist meeting place in Birmingham. The Anglican 
rector of the parish protested and Bishop Gore warned 
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the canon that he would take proceedings against him in 
the ecclesiastical courts. Canon Hensley Henson de- 
clared that he was perfectly ready to defend his conduct. 

Last week Bishop Gore informed the canon that he had 
decided to drop the proceedings though he was advised 
that he had a strong case against him. Canon Henson re- 
plied with a courteous and even friendly acknowledgment 
of the communication. But in interviews with reporters 
he has spoken his mind very freely. “ Doubtless,” he 
says, “ the Bishop is the best judge of his own dignity, but 
it would surely have been better if he had not threatened 
proceedings unless it was clear to him that the matter 
was so important that it must be settled by the courts.” 
He announces his intention of continuing his efforts to 
promote an alliance with Nonconformity, and he has al- 
ready arranged to preach in a Nonconformist chapel near 
London. He tells how during his visit to America he 
sometimes occupied an Episcopalian pulpit in the morning 
and a Presbyterian pulpit in the afternoon. The sur- 
render of Bishop Gore will no doubt act as an encourage- 
ment to the many Low Church and Broad Church clergy- 
men who share Canon Henson’s views, and will thus help 
to produce one more line of cleavage in the Church 
of England. 

The Anglican Bishop of Oxford has secured the sub- 
mission of the Vicar of Wolverton but there is something 
like a revolt in the congregation. The clergyman in 
charge of Wolverton who is a very “ High” Ritualist, had 
introduced reservation and an evening service modeled 
on the Catholic rite of Benediction. He treated with 
silent contempt his Bishop’s order to give up these prac- 
tices, and then (as noted in a former letter) proceedings 
were taken against him in the Court of Arches, and a 
judgment was issued depriving him of his benefice unless 
he submitted within a fortnight. He made the required 
submission, and the Bishop of Oxford came to Wolverton 
to inaugurate the new order of things by presiding at the 
usual evening service of the Book of Common Prayer. 
But a few days later a hundred and fifty of the parish- 
ioners sent him a joint letter in which they asked him to 
reconsider his decision, and told him that they would 
not attend the service, that on the occasion of his 

isit to Wolverton few of the parishioners had been 
j esent at the evening service, and that his congregation 
that evening was made up of Dissenters and visitors from 
other parishes. 

The Church Times says the situation at Wolverton is 
“lamentable,” and regrets that the Bishop has forced on 
a crisis. But though this Ritualist organ holds what it 
describes as “ Catholic ” views, it also publishes a lengthy 
article protesting against such views being carried to ex- 
tremes. The article really says one true thing, that a 
good many Ritualists notwithstanding their proposed be- 
lief in the Real Presence have such vague ideas on this 
subject that their belief does not amount to very much; 
but it treats as something akin to superstitious excess 
the devotional practices of Catholics to the Sacramental 
Presence of Our Lord. 

It refers to reservation, exposition, benediction, only to 
ask why the “ English branch of the Catholic Church” 
should adopt these mistaken developments of the Roman 
Church. The article has given great offence to many 
earnest High Churchmen. It shows that for all their 
professions of Catholicity a good many High Churchmen 
are as thoroughly sound Protestants as even Canon 
Hensley Henson’s friends the Dissenters. 

The Anglican Church Congress meets next month. 
Though on such occasions every effort is made to gloss 





over all divisions in the Establishment, it will this year 
be difficult to avoid raising such burning questions as the 
proposed elimination of the Athanasian creed from the 
Prayer Book; the use of “ Eucharistic vestments ” by one 
section of the clergy, and the denial of the whole sacer- 
dotal idea in the efforts of another section to bring about 
union with the Nonconformist bodies. Every day the 
divisions in the Established Church are becoming more 
marked. 

The accounts of the great Church Pageant at Fulham 
have been made up, and reveal almost incredible mis- 
management. Receipts amounted to in round numbers, 
£24,000 sterling. But there was an expenditure of 
£32,000, so that the deficit amounts to £8,000. To use the 
words of a non-Catholic journalist, “ there seem to have 
been as many schisms in the managing committee as in 
the Church it claimed to represent.” There was a com- 
plete absence of combination, and no efficient central di- 
rection. The grand stand was hired at a cost of £7,000 
while an offer to supply it for just half the amount was 
filed in the office. Thousands of chairs were hired at three 
shillings each, though they could have been bought out- 
right for two shillings. It was announced that the per- 
formers would supply their own costumes but there is a 
debit of £5,000 for the “ Costume Department.” Some 
of the employes are still waiting to be paid. This is the 
inner history of what was described at the time as a 
triumphant success. A. H. A. 





A Gothamite in New Hampshire 


WHITEFIELD, N. H., 
SEPTEMBER 7, 1909. 
To THE Epitor OF AMERICA: 

I have just laid aside America, after reading every- 
thing in it. The article on “Tyrol” and the gallant 
fight of the Tyrolese for faith and fatherland particularly 
stirred my fighting blood. Have you ever heard their 
national song sung by a good baritone? It is the most 
beautiful of all the national airs. Soul stirring, dignified, 
religious, patriotic, and Andreas Hofer’s execution is the 
theme: 

“Zu Mantua in Banden 
Der treue Hofer war 
Zu Mantua in Banden 
Trug ihn der Feinde Schaar.” 


It begins and ends with his death cry for long life to 
the “ Kaiser Franz.” The worls, the music are both 


grand. It is not jerky like ie ‘* Marseillaise,” nor heavy 
like “die Wacht am Rhein,” nor dull like “God Save 
the King.” 


This place is like the Tyrol in one thing: we have 
mountains all around us. Yes, it is like the Tyrol in 
another respect, for we have scattered through the hills 
some splendid Catholic French Canadians. I have met 
two small colonies of the Abnakis, converted Indians, 
many of them half-breeds—what splendid Catholics they 
are! They remain for the summer and go back to 
Canada in the winter. Seven years ago I came up here, 
and on Sundays said Mass in an old weather-beaten 
building, dignified by the name of the village “ Town 
Hall.” It is more like a barn. At the first Mass so many 
of the congregation were French Canadians, that I gave 
them a short sermon in French. When the Mass was 
over I found on a bench at the end of the Hall three boys 
seated. I went up to them and asked their names in 
English. They could not speak it, so I saw they were 
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Abnakis. Then I began in French, and one said his 
name was “ Jacques” Nolette; his brother was “ Jean,” 
and the youngest, about thirteen years of age, was 
“ Philippe.” You are French Canadians, I said. “ Non, 
Monsieur,” said the eldest, “ nous sommes des sauvages.” 
They were proud of being “ sauvages,” and in fact the 
name does not imply any contemptuous meaning, as I 
found out a few days afterward when I took a trip to the 
Crawford Notch and entered a small Catholic Church 
there. A woman who did not look French was 
cleaning it. She spoke English fairly well, but told me 
she was a French Canadian and that all the people who 
went to that church were French Canadians. “ Is there 
no other Catholic Church in this place?”’ I asked. “ Oh, 
yes!” she said, “there is another a short distance from 
here.” “Are they also French Canadians who go to 
that church?” I asked. “Oh, non! Monsieur,” she re- 
plied, “il n’y a la que des Irlandais et des sauvages.” 
She meant no offense when she grouped the Irish and 
the “ sauvages ”’—the Abnakis—together. In those days 
a few friends helped to build the little church here, and 
named it “ St. Agnes,” because St. Agnes’ in New York 
was its chief benefactor. And here on the edge of Star 
King Mountain the little Virgin’s beautiful shrine is 
perched, well built and well embellished by New York 
generosity. On the top of the altar is a little statue of 
St. Agnes, the gift of the present Mrs. Nathanael C. 
Reynie of White Plains. So you see I am at home. 

Do you want me to give you specimens of some of its 
most pious parishioners. Here are three little Abnakis, 
Maude, very French looking; she takes after her father ; 
and her two sisters, Marie and Marguerite. Maude is ten 
and knows her catechism, thanks to the good Sisters of 
Canada, better than many New York children of her 
age. Marie and Marguerite, the latter five years old, are 
perfect Indian types: black hair and black eyes like sloes, 
wild looking as if they had just come out of a forest. 
Each has a blessed medal around her neck; each can say 
her prayers, and each knows the difference between a 
Canadian five-cent piece and an American nickel. They 
prefer the Canadian money every time and have no use 
for the nickels if they can get what they think the better 
coin. 

Here is another of my mountaineers. I met him on the 
road the other day; a boy aged seven, bare-footed, bare- 
legged and bare-headed, with long hair, a dirty face and 
sorely needing a pocket handkerchief. He carried some- 
thing covered in his hand that looked like a plate. “ Hello, 
Jimmie!” I cried. “ Quoi,” he answered, with a stare 
and a comical intonation of the “ quoi.” He looked at me 
stupidly, but when he saw the Roman collar a smile 
played over his face, like a ray of sunlight dispelling 
the clouds from the neighboring Mount Washington. 
You see, when one gets among the Indians similes come 
natural to him. “ What’s your name?” “ Henri,” he 
answered. “ Good,’ I said. “ What have you in your 
hand?” “Un poi”—for pie; and he muttered in the 
patois of the province of Quebec: “I am taking it to my 
mother.” “Can you bless yourself?” “ Yes, sir,” and 
he began, “ Au nom du pére, etc.” “ Who taught you 
your prayers, Henri?” “Le bon Dieu!” Ah! once 
beloved France, why have you not kept the faith that 
this child, the son of savages, has inherited from you! 
Sons once the most loyal to the “ Bon Dieu.” Then you 
were a great nation; the faith made you noble, brave and 
moral; now you are decadent because “Le Bon Dieu” 
has been deserted. 

The eldest brother of “ Henri” sings magnificently in 
the choir at Mass every Sunday; and the family of the 








Nolettes a few years ago were ten in number, but three 
have died of consumption. At Bethlehem, at Jefferson, 
and near Mount Washington, the Abnakis live in the 
summer by selling hand-made baskets and boxes to the 
guests in the hotels. 

But here are types of a different character. Rambling 
along the road on a Sunday afternoon I saw a boy near 
a little Methodist church pelting an apple tree with stones, 
and gathering up the apples as they fell. He was an 
American boy and well dressed. I saluted him with 
pleasant words and we became quite confidential. “Where 
do you live?” “In yonder house,” he said, “and my 
father used to be the Methodist minister, but he ain't 
that any more.” “Why?” I asked. “He’s got the 
consumption and his voice is so weak he can’t preach no 
more.” “But you go to church, don’t you?” “ Na,” 
he said, in a tone of disgust. “ Well, why?” I asked. 
“ Because the new preacher is a long-legged fellow, who 
sheouts and howels and swings his arms and he made me 
sick. I went two Sundays to hear him, but I couldn’t 
stand it no more.” 

A little farther down the road an old farmer is stand- 
ing near his house chewing tobacco. Ask him if he goes 
to church; he’ll tell you “no”; he “ don’t believe in the 
minister.” He used to be a Congregationalist, a Metho- 
dist, or a Baptist when he was a boy; but now he does 
not bother with religion. His mind is almost a “ tabula 
rasa”’ so far as principles of Christian faith and morality 
are concerned. The majority of the old New England 
farmers are of this type. 

But here’s another kind and I am done. In the hotel 
there is an elderly lady and her daughter. I have noticed 
they never go to church; but they are pleasant and chatty 
and in fact sometimes obtrusive, for they want to talk 
when a man wants to read. The other evening the old 
lady interrupted my reading to show me some beautiful 
embroidery that she was doing. “ See,” said she, “ what 
a beautiful dress I am making for my dog!” It was 
beautiful; though the dog was a cur I had often come 
across and avoide. hecause I had seen fleas on him. In 
fact, his shaggy hair was full of them, and the guests of 
the hotel all dodged him. 

“Madam,” said I to her, “ your embroidery is beauti- 
ful. You do splendid necdlework. Now there is an 
Abnakis family down the road; the mother has a crowd 
of children, two of them young girls. Won’t you buy 
some cheap goods and make the little ones a pair of 
petticoats after you have finished the coat for the dog?”’ 
I was serious, and I think she will do it. 

I keep the best bit of news for the last. The pastor of 
this region is Rev. Henry Lennon, half Irish and half 
French, who lives at Whitefield ten miles away. He is a 
zealous, clever man who has written a series of pamphlets 
on the prominent converts of New Hampshire. 

Father Lennon was elected a short time ago in his 
former parish a member of the Assembly for New 
Hampshire. He served for two years, and like his 
neighbor, Father D. J. O’Sullivan of St. Albans, for 
several terms a member of the Vermont legislature, he 
was a potent factor in the enactment of sound and prac- 
tical laws. 

Sincerely yours, 
Henry A. BRANN. 





27@ 


Information from Vienna states that the General Con- 
gress of the Austrian Catholics, which was fixed for 
September 5, was postponed owing to political conditions 
in the Austrian Empire. 
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Protestant-Episcopal Controversy 


Lately the Rev. Dr. McKim attempted to explain to 
the congregation of Trinity Church, Washington, how 
futile a thing is Infallibility. He refers to two cases, 
each calculated to put Catholics into such a dilemma 
that whatever horn they might take, they would have to 
reject their cherished belief in an infallible Pope. We 
shall for the moment take only the first. Here it is: 

Two Popes, St. Innocent I and St. Gelasius I, declared 
dogmatically in the fifth century that infants dying with- 
out Holy Communion are undoubtedly lost; the Council 
of Trent, in the sixteenth century, anathematizes this doc- 
trine. It seems incredible. Let us see what they really 
said. We shall begin with St. Gelasius. His words are: 
“The Lord Jesus Christ Himself pronounces with 
heavenly voice: ‘He that dvih not eat the flesh of the 
Son of Man and drink His blood, shall not have life in 
himself.’ Where indeed we see none excepted; nor has 
anyone dared to say that a little child, without this saving 
sacrament can be brought to eternal life.” (Mansi, 
Ampl. Coll. Conc., Tom, VIII, col. 26.) 

At first sight the text seems clear, and Dr. McKim has, 
apparently, a right to triumph. But there is a maxim 
in logic: what proves too much proves nothing, and surely 
that which leads to unnecessary difficulties is to be sus- 
pected. The quotation is from a letter against the Pela- 
gians, and is part of the Pope’s refutation of their heresy, 
that children are born without original sin. In working 
out his argument he collects many texts of Scripture in 
which the corruption of the human race is asserted or 
assumed universally. Towards the end he quotes from 
St. Mark and St. John: He who believeth and is bap- 
tized shall have eternal life; but he who doth not believe 
is already judged, and the wrath of God abideth in him. 
He then clinches his argument with the passage cited. 

If Dr, McKim is right in saying that St. Gelasius de- 
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clares the actual reception of the Holy Eucharist to be a 
necessary means for the salvation of infants, he must 
also explain how this Pope does not require in them ex- 
plicit faith. If, however, he will see that the Pope, ab- 
stracting from both the mode of believing and that of 
receiving, he will be getting to the truth of the matter; 
but then his dilemma is dissolved. Let us follow up St. 
Gelasius in his argument. In the next paragraph we find: 
“Concerning little children, what the Pelagian doctrine 
asserts, that though unbaptized, they cannot be con- 
demned for only original sin, is a proposition sufficiently 
impious and profane, since no Christian is ignorant that 
the newly-born are baptized for the remission of sins 

thus, all sins being remitted, they obtain eternal 
life by baptism.” Note the words: they obtain eternal 
life by baptism. Then, alluding to the distinction the 
Pelagians made between exclusion from the kingdom of 
heaven, and the privation of eternal life, he continues: 
“ Although the kingdom of heaven and eternal life are the 
same, still, that the providence of God might cut off all 
the wickedness of the Pelagians, not only is it said: ‘ Ex- 
cept a man be born again he cannot enter into the kingdom 
of heaven ; but it is equally said: ‘He who doth not eat 
the flesh of the Son of Man and drink His blood shali not 
have life in him.” (Loc. cit., col. 26-27.) 

In a way, then, St. Gelasius identifies Baptism and the 
Holy Eucharist. We do not think that Dr. McKim will 
explain this by the discipline then in vogue of administer- 
ing the latter to infants immediately after the former. St. 
Gelasius knew as well as we, that vast numbers had been 
baptized without the observance of this rite. The foun- 
dation lies far deeper in that incorporation of children 
into Christ by baptism, which is a real participation in His 
Body and Blood; in the right thus acquired of receiving 
Him sacramentally, in the necessity of so receiving him 
according to the precept of the Church that may vary 
from time to time. 

St. Innocent, far from supporting Dr. McKim’s as- 
sertions, confirms this. He, too, wrote against the Pela- 
gians. This is his text: 

“What your Fraternity asserts them to declare, that 
little children can be given the rewards of eternal life 
without baptism, is thoroughly stupid. Unless they eat 
the flesh of the Son of Man and drink His blood, they 
have no life in themselves. They who defend this to be 
in them without regeneration, seem to me to wish to make 
Baptism itself of no effect, when they proclaim them to 
have what it is believed is not to be conferred on them 
except by Baptism.” (Mansi, op. cit. Tom. III, col. 
1076.) Here St. Innocent mentions indeed the Holy 
Eucharist, but assigns to Baptism what, according to Dr. 
McKim, he should hold to be its exclusive fruit. 

We may sum up in the words of St. Fulgentius: 

“I judge that there cannot be the least doubt that each 
one of the faithful then becomes a sharer in the Lord’s 
Body and Blood, when he is made in Baptism a member 
of the Body of Christ, and is not estranged from the fel- 
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lowship of the Bread and of the Chalice, even though 
before he eat that Bread and drink that Chalice, he de- 
past from this world established in the unity of the Body 
of Christ.” (Ep. 12 ad. Ferrand.) 


Government by Petition 


It is a common experience, that justice halts in pursuit 
of wealth and power. Society affiliations with a variety 
of influences, social, commercial and political, make it 
difficult to convict a rich or well-connected criminal and 
when he is convicted, his sentence is rarely executed. A 
thousand ingenious pleas make it impossible to hang him 
and almost equally difficult to keep him in jail. The re- 
sult is that the rich and powerful and educated who are 
best qualified to know the law are privileged to break it 
while the penalty of its violation falls on the ignorant and 
weak. As these are the majority law is gradually becoming 
disassociated from justice in the popular mind, and the 
consequent distrust of equity in government is opening the 
way for Socialistic propaganda or any other alternative 
to existing conditions. It was for this reason that 
AMERICA recently gave prominence to the refusal of 
Governor Brown, of Georgia, to pardon a criminal of 
high social connections; a more recent decision of his 
further emphasizing the ethical limitations of the par- 
doning power has a wider application than the State he 
so wisely governs. 

Olin Pharr, cashier of the Citizens’ Bank of McRae, 
Ga., had been condemned to four years in the penitentiary 
for a series of embezzlements extending over five years. 
He has served fifteen months and the Prison Commis- 
sion recommends commutation to present service on the 
grounds of good conduct, excellent family, countless pe- 
titions from the most influential citizens, etc. To this 
Governor Brown replies: 


“In the granting of executive clemency, weighty con- 
sideration must be given not only to its application to the 
individual in the case, but also to the example the clem- 
ency would hold before those in conditions like or ana- 
logous to that occupied by the recipient ere he had been 
convicted. 

“ And we should beware of substituting government by 
petition for government by statute law, for the latter as a 
rule is enacted with deliberation, after careful examina- 
tion, by those clothed with responsibility and acting under 
oath while those who sign a petition generally do so for 
sentimental reasons or to oblige friends or neighbors and 
are free from the fetters of an oath binding them to the 
protection of society.” 


The fact that bank officials are particularly exposed to 
temptation and their yielding to it disastrous to the com- 
munity is well brought out: 


“The dishonesty of one cashier may wreck a bank, 
bringing want into hundreds of homes. Even though the 
dishonest official be imprisoned, the sufferings of his 
family are a trifle beside those of the multitudes in the 
families of the victimized depositors. The in- 
terests herein considered are so great as to demand ex- 











traordinary safe-guards, since the lax enforcement or 
stay of enforcement of the laws regulating the handling 
of the funds in banks may amount almost to placing a 
premium on crime. And, for general application, we may 
safely lay down the rule that im the enforcement of just 
laws is found a State’s strength. 

“A pardon of the appellant would possibly set the seal 
of the State upon a temptation working wreck to fortunes, 
reputations and happiness. Jt might do worse; it might 
be construed as indicating that the executive power is 
setting itself in opposition to and, in fact, overruling the 
courts, in other words, making itself practically the court 
of last resort. We should not even admit this thought. 
Our organic law irrevocably commands the contrary. Re- 
spect for the law, and the consequent determination to up- 
hold and obey it, is inculcated by the certainty of its en- 
forcement, and even mercy must be so discerningly ex- 
tended as to suggest the constant presence of justice.” 

We commend Governor Brown’s definition and action 
to executive and judiciary alike in every part of the 
Union, which may well give a national adaptation to his 
axiom: In the enforcement of just laws is found a 


nation’s strength. 


The Year’s Message in Science 


The most interesting and important scientific message 
of the year for the English-speaking scientific world and 
indeed it may be said without exaggeration, for all the 
world of science because of the preponderance of Eng- 
lish-speaking people, is that delivered in the address of 
The British Association for the Advancement of Science 
at its annual meeting. It is long-looked for, it is at once 
the subject of thought and discussion, it often marks an 
epoch in scientific advance. This year’s address has well 
maintained the tradition if indeed, because of its breadth 
of philosophic treatment and largeness of view, it is not 
even above the average high level. The president was 
Prof. J. J. Thompson, the well known physicist, and the 
scene of the address was Winnipeg in Canada. It is just 
twenty-five years since the first meeting of the British 
Association was held outside of the British Isles, going 
to Canada, and this is the third time that it has been 
held there though in the meantime it has gone to Aus- 
tralia and even to South Africa. 

It is extremely interesting to find that President 
Thompson considers that premature specialization is one 
of the worst evils of our present-day education in 
science. Specialization he says, “retards the progress 
of science by tending to isolate one science from another. 
The boundaries between the sciences are arbitrary and 
tend to disappear as science progresses. The principles 
of one science often find most striking and suggestive il- 
lustrations in the phenomena of another.” He gives a 
number of examples to illustrate this. Evidently the 
distinguished physicist does not think much of the power 
to pass examinations or of the habit of reading without 
thinking. He says “it is possible to read books, to pass 
examinations, without the higher qualities of the mind 
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being called into play. Indeed, I doubt if there is any 
process in which the mind is more quiescent than in read- 
ing without interest. I might appeal to the widespread 
habit of reading in bed as a prevention of insomnia as a 
proof of this.” 

It is only by insisting that the students work 

for themselves at definite problems and not by the mere 
accumulation of information that education in the proper 
sense is secured, though enough information may be ac- 
-quired to pass examinations very successfully. 
' The conclusion of this noteworthy address is perhaps 
its most important paragraph. Prof. Thompson has no 
illusions with regard to the wonderful knowledge of 
science that we have acquired in recent years. He does 
not think that we have done so much, solved so many 
problems and now know so much that the attainment of 
a commanding position in science is assured us in the near 
future. He has no sympathy at all with the idea that 
little now remains to be discovered in science. We are 
only on the verge of science, just a little over the thresh- 
hold of scientific knowledge. We are not near the goal; 
not only the horizon is not near but we cannot even see 
it as yet. Instead of foolish self-confidence in human 
science, the vistas that open before-him make him humble, 
and make him realize all the wonderful power of the 
Almighty Creator. While so many of the smaller minds, 
complacent in their little knowledge of science, are 
thrusting the Creator out of the Universe, this great 
leader of scientific thought in the English-speaking world, 
bows his head to the Lord of all and realizes how little it 
is that man knows in comparison to what science seems 
to promise that he will know if he pursues the path of 
knowledge faithfully. This paragraph deserves a place 
in the notebook of teachers of science who are generally 
interested in true scientific education. 

“The new discoveries made in physics in the last few 
years, and the ideas and potentialities suggested by them, 
have had an effect upon the workers in that subject akin 
to that produced in literature by the Renaissance. En- 
thusiasm has been quickened, and there is a hopeful, 
youthful, perhaps exuberant spirit abroad which leads 
men to make with confidence experiments which would 
have been thought fantastic twenty years ago. It has quite 
dispelled the pessimistic feeling, not uncommon at that 
time, that all the interesting things had been discovered, 
and all that was left was to alter a decimal or two in some 
physical constant. There never was any justification for 
this feeling, there never were any signs of an approach 
to finality in science. The sum of knowledge is at pres- 
ent, at any rate, a diverging not a converging series. As 
we conquer peak after peak we see in front of us regions 
full of interest and beauty, but we do not see our goal, 
we do not see the horizon; in the distance tower still 
higher peaks, which will yield to those who ascend them 
still wider prospects, and deepen the feelings, whose 
truth is emphasized by every advance in science, that 
* Great are the Works of the Lord.” 








Latin in Our Seminaries 


Announcing the changes and new appointments lately 
made in the Faculty of St. Joseph’s Seminary, Dun- 
woodie, Archbishop Farley reminds the professors and 
students that Latin is to be the language of the seminary. 
In view of the traditional use of Latin in Catholic sem- 
inaries, it might at first thought seem strange that such 
an announcement is needed; and yet the discussions 
which called this use into question of late years have 
been more than academic. Gradually they have been 
influencing professors and students in some of our sem- 
inaries, if not in Dunwoodie, to lecture and recite in the 
vernacular, and to use Latin as little as possible, with the 
likelihood that sooner or later it would entirely disappear, 
or at most be regarded as an optional or extra study. 
This would be deplorable. It would be an end to Latin 
as the language of the Church in this country; it would 
cut our clergy off from the treasures of ecclesiastical 
learning preserved in such great measure in that tongue ; 
it would disable them from performing the ceremonies 
of the liturgy and reciting the prayers of the Divine 
Office with intelligent piety; and it would destroy the 
closest bond of union which unites them to the hierarchy 
and enables them to be one with the priesthood of the 
world in knowledge, discipline and devotion. 

Archbishop Farley, whose distinguishing merit as priest 
and prelate has been devotion to the welfare of the clergy, 
could not do them a greater service than to insist on Latin 
as the sacerdotal language. He has done so much for the 
advancement of literature in the vernacular that no one 
can for a moment think that he underrates its importance. 
He knows very well all that can be said in favor of 
English and against Latin; but with true Catholic ap- 
preciation he stands for the traditional language of the 
Church, which must perish if not taught in our seminaries. 
No man was ever the worse English scholar because he 
was a good Latinist. No student, who finds the study of 
Latin too difficult, is fit to study theology or any of the 
sacred sciences. The seminary is a place for training 
mind and heart daily to encounter and surmount diff- 
culties, which are only a prelude to the actual difficulties 
which every serious priest must expect to meet all his 
life. If professors are to accommodate themselves to 
the ignorance or indolence of students, or, perhaps, shirk 
the labor or the irksomeness of using the language which 
above all others requires precision, brevity and concrete- 
ness, and if students shrink from the mental effort of 
acquiring the one medium by which they can share in the 
rich heritage of the Church, intellectual and devotional, 
the seminary will cease to be the nursery of strong-minded 
and strong-willed men. 





on 

The Department of Commerce and Labor reports that 
the net increase of population in the United States during 
the last fiscal year was 573,551. The total immigration 
from September 30, 1820, to 1909, was 26,852,723. 
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THE TRAINING OF THE CLERGY. 


Acknowledging the receipt of the program of the fourth 
general meeting of the Association of Higher Seminaries, 
Cardinal Vivés, Protector of this association, writes as fol- 
lows to its president: 

On reading over your program, a few ideas suggested 
themselves to me, and I venture to set them briefly before 
you: 

1. VocATION TO THE PRIESTHOOD. 


In the dearth of priestly vocations in many dioceses, 
every pastor of souls even in the smallest parishes ought 
to look upon it as a duty and an honor to prepare at 
least one pupil for the sanctuary. The love of souls and a 
high opinion of the priestly character will overcome all 
obstacles in this noble task. But quality, and not quantity 
ought to be kept in the forefront, quality composed of pro- 
found virtue, serious piety, and genuine talent. It is not 
necessary that those chosen should be intellectually brilliant, 
but it is indispensable that they display a love of study, 
joined to docility, humility and energy. And their teachers 
must be gentle, self-sacrificing, and devoted, in order to pro- 
duce the best results in the spiritual no less than in the scien- 
tific order. 

To guide their pupils aright in so important a work, they 
need the Gift of Counsel. But they a!so need Fortitude so as 
to resist all human considerations, and influences from above 
or below when it becomes a question of rejecting from the 
priesthood subjects who are not worthy of it. There ought 
to be no hesitation once a pupil by his unfortunate disposi- 
tions, his levity, his vanity, his insubordination, open or un- 
derhand, gives signs that he might one day become a cross 
to his bishop and a humiliation to his brethren. Fortitude 
is especially necessary when it becomes a question of sav- 
ing a whole community from the peril of moral or intellectual 
contagion. 


2. LATIN IN THE SEMINARIES. 


This requires serious consideration. Can we fail to realize 
that the enemies of the Church are attacking both her 
teaching and her language, out of hatred for what is 
taught and the instrument she uses in teaching it! Some 
Catholics, and I may say some ecclesiastics also, with the 
best intentions, forgetful of the importance of Latin, have 
attempted to hold that seminary students would reach a 
higher intellectual attainment if less Latin were required of 
them. The abandoning af Latin or even the lessening of its 
use would produce lamentable results on the general and pro- 
fessional culture of the clergy. 

Too much stress cannot be laid on the necessity of daily 
preparation for class, even by the best professors. It is a 
sacred duty that no amount of experience can do away with; 
and it may be laid down as a rule that the value of the lec- 
ture given will depend on the amount of immediate prepara- 
tion bestowed on it. Besides the professor, the pupils also 
must work. The mere passive storing away in the memory 
of what is heard is not enough. There must also be viva voce 
interrogations, and the mind must be aroused by written com- 
positions. 


3. TRAINING OF CATECHISTS IN SEMINARIES. 


To teach catechism is a most difficult art; and yet it is one 
that is erroneously held to be the easiest thing in the world. 
That is why so many catechism classes are fruitless, and 
why the work of instructing the young and the poor, in 
their religion is often done so half-heartedly. Is it neces- 








sary also to call attention to the lack of prudence and judg- 
ment shown by those who, spurred on by unconscious vanity, 
often trouble the faith of children and of the pious faithful 
by ventilating in their presence questions that have no place 
save in metaphysical discussions, or in biblical exegesis. 

It must be admitted that in our day many of the Lord’s 
servants do not seem to be sufficiently penetrated with the 
importance of mental prayer. Where are those days of faith 
when the faithful themselves knew all about the ways and 
methods of prayer, and when simple lay-brothers in many 
religious orders had to undergo an examination which pre- 
supposed a profound knowledge of the workings of God in 
the soul through the practice of mental prayer? Teach this 
science of sciences for the priest everywhere. There comes 
to my mind the maxim of a great saint, and I think I can 
apply to priests what he says about religious: “ Who is the 
best priest? He who prays best. Who is the most excel- 
lent priest? He who prays most excellently.” 


4. PERSEVERANCE AFTER THE SEMINARY. 


Experience teaches that a pupil of a seminary where piety 
and virtue thrive, is a fervent priest while he retains the 
memory of the cradle of his priesthood, speaks of it with 
love, and delights to revisit it as well as to meet his old profes- 
sors and directors. It was an ardent love for his seminary 
that inspired the reply of a young priest, trained in Rome, 
when, on returning to his diocese after a brilliant career of 
study, the bishop begged him hesitatingly to accept an aban- 
doned little country parish. “But why beg me to accept, 
Monsignor? I left my will in the tabernacle of my seminary 
church.” The bishop recognized with emotion the treasure 
he possessed in this young priest who was as pious as he was 
learned. 

What precious advice fervent seminary confessors give 
their pupils! The good done there is kept up afterwards 
by letters or outpourings of the most secret thoughts. What 
a touching sight to see bishops venerable with years or 
honors going again for advice as in their student days, to 
their old seminary confessors or professors! 

The confessors of the Grand Seminaries Association will 
be a gain to the Church if they labor to attain the following 
results: 

(1) That the teaching of philosophy and theology be car- 
ried on on traditional lines, i.¢., after the scholastic method. 
This word, which in certain quarters, provokes a smile, ought 
to be a word in honor among the professors and students 
of your seminaries. To scholasticism the Church owes her 
greatest theologians, her ablest defenders, and even to-day 
scholasticism is the surest guarantee of the orthodoxy and 
integrity of the faith. Love of genuine scholasticism is the 
signaculum bonae eruditionis in a professor as well as in his 
pupil. On the other hand, every more or less disguised sneer 
at it ought to be looked upon as the signaculum eruditionis haud 
solidae, haud verae, haud sanae, imo periculosae, superbae, sterilis. 

It is therefore indispensable that those destined for the 
ecclesiastica. state should undergo a complete course of scho- 
lastic philosophy at the beginning. In no other way can 
they have a solid foundation for their further studies, nor 
resist the manifold errors that menace the very bed-rock of 
belief. And let not the time devoted to scholastic philosophy 
be curtailed under the pretext of the necessity of studying 
authors required by the university programs, so as to take out 
state diplomas. Leo XIII has already replied to all objec- 
tions founded on the necessity of following official programs. 
The advantages gained from scholastic training are too 
precious and essential to be neglected. Furthermore, those 
who will thus have been trained in the school of the great 
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masters of thought, will, eventually, be the best prepared 
for all sorts of examinations. And then there is no reason 
why they should not study modern authors as an extra com- 
plementary subject. What I have said about philosophy ap- 
plies @ fortiori to theology. It is from the immortal works 
of the great scholastics, and especially of St. Thomas, that 
the waters of sacred lore must be drawn. 

(2) Then again the study of the scholastic theologians, 
whose works abound in citations from the fathers, will of 
itself give the young levites a proper taste for positive the- 
ology, and lead them to study the writings of the fathers. 
They will thus learn to seek the foundations of revealed teach- 
ing in those whose mission it was to hand it down to us, 
and they will never permit themselves to have for the fathers 
and doctors of the Church that disdainful pity, the outcome 
of Voltairianism, Protestantism, and Modernism, which la- 
ments “that they should have lived in times of ignorance and 
intellectual inferiority.” On the contrary, they deserve our 
esteem, our respect, and our most filial deference. 

(3) This respect for the scientific patrimony of the Church, 
and this veneration for the fathers and doctors will result 
in a more ready obedience on the part of clerics and priests 
to the rulings of the Church, and to the desires and wishes 
of the hierarchy. And once such a habit is acquired, they 
will keep aloof with horror from all attempts at disapproving 
of or belittling authority, which is the plague-spot of our 
century, 

(4) If they are penetrated with sentiments of profound 
respect for the Church's teaching and her hierarchy, young 
priests easily and readily become prudent, pious and sub- 
missive in their sacerdotal activity and their social apostolate. 
They will see daily more and more how true are the words 
of Pius X: “ Better a work should not go on than that it 
should go on without or against the consent of the bishops.” 

To use the expression of a great Spanish bishop, they 
will not be exposed to accepting lay-bishops (évéques en red- 
ingote) instead of the genuine bishops appointed by the Holy 
Ghost; that is, they will not disregard the counsel and advice 
of their bishops, in order to become the slaves and followers 
of lay leaders who have neither the duty nor the necessary 
grace of state to control the social and apostolical activities 
of the clergy. A priest’s place is where his bishop puts him, 
and not where lay leaders choose for him praeter vel contra 
voluntatem episcopi, 

(5) By guiding themselves along these lines they will easily 
come to see the wisdom of the Church in forbidding priests 
to become members of associations or to affiliate themselves 
with such associations without the consent of their bishop. 
Leo XIII, in the important instruction of the Congregation for 
Extraordinary Ecclesiastical Affairs, dated January 27, 1902, 
formally prohibits “Any priest or cleric from taking part 
in any meeting whatever which avoids the pastoral vigilance 
and influence of the Ordinary.” This same instruction de- 
clares that no association, no society, no club, etc., may call 
itself Catholic unless its rules are approved by the Ordinary. 
“Without this approbation,” says the document, “none of 
the aforementioned institutions can be considered a Catholic 
institution, worthy of the confidence of the clergy and the 
faithful.” 

(6) In harmony with these principles, Pius X, by a circular 
from the Secretariate of State, dated July 28, 1904, relative 
to the organization of the Catholic Social Action Association 
in Italy, under the title of “ Second Group” lays down “ that 
no ecclesiastic is to be admitted to this Second Group with- 
out the authorization of his bishop and of the bishop of the 
diocese in which he happens to be residing.” 

The matter of Congresses the Pope thought so delicate 
that in the same document he prescribes “that district and 
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diocesan congresses can be held only under the entire 
pendence of the bishops and with their previous written 
thorization.” 

Let it then be repeated over and over to every priest: 
“Your place is where your bishop wishes you. It is not at 
lay meetings, nor at assemblies of a more or less declared 
political nature. Do not divide your obedience between two 
leaders, your bishop and some political champion. Remem- 
ber that a social work, even when undertaken by laymen who 
are Catholics, remains exclusively lay, and can never be re- 
garded as a Catholic work where the priest finds his fit and 
proper place as long as it is outside the control of the 
bishop.” 

I bring these few points to a close. You will pardon their 
length as they are occasioned by the interest your program 
aroused in me. I cannot, however, close this letter without 
a hearty wish for the apostle of priestly recruiting, who is in 
your midst, and whose enlightened devotedness I highly 
appreciate. Be so good as to assure him of my wishes for 
the success of the retreat he has been called to preach. May 
Our Lord and Our Lady bless the worthy President of the 
Association and all its members, whom [| love for the very 
greatness of the work of works they have in hand, viz., the 
education of the Clergy. It is an apostolate of an apostolate. 
They are the fathers and directors of the future fathers and 
directors of souls in your dear France, which, in spite of 
hell let loose, is yet so full of means of good, and remains 
the Eldest Daughter of the Church. She will not perish, 
but will one day return free and glorious, 

Ajl yours in Jesus and Mary, 
F. Card. Vivés, 
Protector. 


Frederick Pustet & Co. have just issued a little German 
book on spiritual direction, confession and communion in 
religious orders with lay superiors, by Rev. C. Rechenauer. 
(Seelenleitung, Beichte und Kommunionempfang in 
Genossenschaften mit Laienobern.) It is in three parts, and 
is based on the texts of two papal documents on the account 
of conscience in religious orders, and the frequent and daily 
reception of Holy Communion. The author, adopting the 
terms used by the Holy Father, distinguishes between ac- 
count of conscience and the voluntary consultation about 
matters pertaining to spiritual progress with a superior. The 
former he says, should be made to no one but a priest, while 
every religious may consult a lay superior on affairs of interior 
life and may be questioned by the superior so far as the 
advice thus sought may require. This is the author’s conclu- 
sion, though his expressions are here and there not plain 
enough. The third chapter is especiaily interesting. Daily 
communion should be the rule of the members of a religious 
house. While it is perfectly true that a religious should try 
his best to surpass seculars in the preparation and thanks- 
giving for Holy Communion, an obligation cannot be affirmed. 
The author’s words on this point, page 179, are not clear 
enough. These slight imperfections. however, will not pre- 
vent the usefulness of the book. 


A literary congress opened on Sept. 15, in the old Irish 
College at Salamanca, Spain. Among the guests were Cardi- 
nal Logue, Archbishop of Armagh, who, with Bishop O’Neill 
of Dromore and Bishop Browne of Cloyne is making a 
tour of the continent. On the return journey the party visited 
the Shrine of St. James of Compostela. The Bishop and the 
Corporation of Salamanca accepted invitations to be present 
at the congress . 
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THE SHIP OF DOOM. 


Tue Har Moon In THE Hunpson, 
SEPTEMBER 12, 1609. 


O red man watching by the water’s verge, 
Wherein their fronds the flaming sumachs 
trail, 
What see’st thou where the golden ocean 
surge 
Leaves foaming crest against the morning 
pale? 
What shape advances from the rising sun? 
What portent splashes ’mid the sparkling 
spume? 
Back to thy forest! For thy race is run, 
Thy glory vanished! ’Tis the ship of 
doom! 


E’en as a gull that wins to land, forespent 
With buffet of the wild Atlantic gale, 
To anchor safe she comes with rigging rent, 
With battered bulwark and with shredded 
sail. 
Lone herald of the Argonauts of fate 
Whose prows shall furrow the unpurpled 


West, 
By Freedom led, with empire rich for 
freight, 
She furls her wings from her advent’rous 
quest. 


In vain shalt thou erase the written scroll 
Wherein hath God decreed the march of 
man; 
Invincible the waves that westward roll, 
Whereof yon pinnace flutters in the van. 
In vain shalt thou the tides submerging 
stem, 
Or seek to turn the surging billows back; 
God hath ordained thy heritage for them 
Who hasten hither in the sunset’s track. 


Before their fierce flotillas as they come 
Thy forest bow is broken in thy hand; 
Thy hunters’ lips in impotence are dumb, 
Thy wigwam’s smoke doth vanish from 
the land. 
Back to thy brood and tell with trembling 
lip 
The tearful tale, and doff thy warrior 
plume! 
For Destiny hath piloted the ship 
That cometh, laden with thy people’s 
doom. 


Lo! weighed and wanting in the judgment 
scale, 
Sweet Peace shall build her altars in thy 
wild. 
Mild Gods shall o’er thy savage gods pre- 
vail— 
The Maiden Mother and her Little Child. 
Where Manitou hath wandered in his wrath 
And war with blood hath drenched the 


The Cross of Christ shall bless the forest 
path 
And make it safe unto the feet of men. 


And these shall hold thy valleys and thy 
streams, 
Thy wheat and wine, thy honey and thy 
corn; 
And all thy pow’r be as a damsel’s dreams, 
That melt and vanish at the breath of 
morn; 
Thy very name be but a memory 
By limpid lake and misty mountain’s brow, 
Where streams thy lordly river to the sea, 
And whitens round heroic Hudson’s prow. 


And by its marge shall temples rich arise 
And turrets tall and palaces sublime, 
Whereto shall throng the nations’ argosies 
With spoil of every plundered race and 

clime— 
Purple and perfume for their queen’s de- 
light 
From palm-plumed lands in sultry seas 
that smile, 
And pearls and spice and gold and rubies 
bright, 
From Austral reef and Ethopian isle. 


E’en now the forest rustles to their feet, 
I hear the pulses of an empire’s heart; 
And, thrilled and throbbing to its mighty 
beat, 
With traffic roar emporium and mart. 
And in the gateway of the city grand, 
Poised on the wave, as sent from God 
above, 
Lo, Freedom with her flaming torch in 
hand, 
To pilot men to ports of peace and love! 


Oh, not in vain the vision of mine eyes— 
A land to last while truth and love endure, 
So unto men its stars but symbolize 
Justice and Right and humble hearts and 
pure; 
If, loving mercy nor with pride o’ergrown, 
They but remember in their affluent day, 
His law Who hath the planets for His 
throne, 
O’er heaven and earth Who holds eternal 
sway, 


And Thou, O Lord of clemency and love! 
Whose might with harvest crowns the 
tiny germ, 
Attract their wills unto Thy will above 
And in Thy law Thy people’s hearts 
confirm! 
With noble hatred of ignoble wrong 
Fulfil their dreams, and unto Thee incline 
Their hopes, and keep them ’gainst aggres- 
sion strong 
In Faith and truth and constancy divine! 





reeking fen, 


Reviews and Magazines 


The Rosary Magazine for September has 
a goodly set of beads on its string. There 
are half a dozen good poems, one by 
Denis McCarthy and two by P. J. Coleman. 
Maurice F, Egan’s “A House Divided,” 
adds to the usual troubles incident to Amer- 
ican farm life the aggravating complica- 
tion of an English farmer married to an 
Irish wife. But a Polish priest comes in 
who seems in a fair way to settle the 
dissensions of the Anglo-Irish-American 
family. A kindred theme receives a like 
solution from the philosopher of the 
“Garden Bench,” who shows that the most 
effective cure for the woes of married life 
is a plentiful use of the grace of God. Mary 
E. Mannix has two excellent translations 
from the French, and the numerous other 
contributions make interesting and instruc- 
tive reading. 





The September Jrish Ecclesiastical Re- 
view continues Mgr. Kelly’s history of 
Governor Grace of Athlone and Father 

Valsh’s “Glimpses of the Penal Days.” 
Though written independently, they both 
combine to give a complete picture of the 
heroic struggle for Faith and Nationality 
in Ireland, the former in the field, the latter 
in prison and on the rack. Father Walsh’s 
eighth instalment is the story of Ambrose 
MacDermott, O.P., one of the many Irish 
Dominicans whose sufferings and toils con- 
tributed effectively to the preservation of 
the Faith of their countrymen. Arrested 
with six other Dominican novices in a Ros- 
common cabin, imprisoned and banished, 
he became Professor of Theology in Rome, 
1680, and Bishop of Elphin, 1707. Again 
imprisoned and banished, he returned at 
once to his charge and toiled among the 
Connacht peasantry, traveling in disguise 
or hiding in woods and caves till his death 
in 1717. 

Dr. Barry’s reasons for denying Female 
Suffrage are, theoretically at least, uncon- 
vincing. He would extend complete suf- 
frage to men but none to women, because 
the resulting differences of political opinion 
would contribute to domestic disunion. 
Logically he should also deny women the 
right to read the newspapers. His conten- 
tion that humility and forbearance could 
not survive the suffrage seems disproved 
by facts in some instances. His statement 
that “ Catholic principles give no counten- 
ance to the movement for extending the 
franchise to women” is altogther too ab- 
solute. There are conceivable circum- 
stances in which such extension would be 
desirable. Father Fullerton shows that 
mind cannot be evolved from matter, and 
W. H. Grattan Flood gives an extremely 
interesting and instructive account of Arch- 
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was poisoned in odium fidei in London 


Tower, 1585. 
M. K. 





A disappointing article by Dr. Sturgeon 
Stewart on “ The Whale and his Haunts,” 
opens the September Canadian Magazine. 
A second article on the same subject is an- 
nounced for next month, and it is evident 
that the author has done a good deal of 
padding in order to spread through two 
numbers what might have been said much 
better in one. His style is uneven, some- 
times almost childishly slipshod. The only 
valuable information he imparts is his de- 
scription of the orcas, or killers, a species 
of dolphin, “the most dreaded and dan- 
gerous of all marine animals.” The 
illustrations of the article are somewhat 
more interesting than the letter press. In 
the latter even the scientific points are not 
clearly defined. 

Robert Stein, of the Washington Bureau 
of Statistics, writes a highly suggestive and 
plausible article on “Canada and Green- 
land.” His suggestion, which is fully and 
carefully worked out, is briefly this. Green- 
land, which may be made a source of 
revenue, a great game preserve for all 
America, and “the world’s greatest sana- 
torium,” might be acquired by Canada, its 
neighbor, for nothing, in this way. Den- 
mark finds the Greenland trade a dead loss 
and would, therefore, like to get rid of that 
great island. What Denmark wants is 
North Schleswig, which she lost to Ger- 
many in the war of 1864. Germany is wil- 
ling to give back Schleswig, which has re- 
mained for forty-five years intensely 
Danish; but Germany must have some com- 
pensation. Denmark would gladly surren- 
der to Germany, which is hungering for 
new colonies, Greenland and her West In- 
dian possessions; unfortunately the Mon- 
roe Doctrine prevents the acquisition both 
of Greenland and the Danish West Indies 
by any country except the British Empire 
and the United States; but, if England con- 
sents to accept Greenland in exchange for 
some British colonies not covered by the 
Monroe Doctrine, especially Walfish Bay 
and Zanzibar, most coveted by Germany, 
the triangular barter can easily be managed. 
England gives Denmark, in exchange for 
Greenland, Walfish Bay and Zanzibar, 
which Denmark promptly hands over to 
Germany in exchange for Schleswig. Thus 
each of the three powers receives in ex- 
change for a far-off colony a more valued 
possession near home. This arrangement will 
have the additional advantage of putting an 
end to the Dreadnought scare and thus sav- 
ing to Canada the millions she is about to 
spend on warships. For England’s action 
in giving up Walfish Bay and Zanzibar 
would prove to Germany that the British 
Empire is not opposed to Germany’s colonial 
expansion, and, this supposed opposition 


having thus been proved false by an actual 
deed, all cause for rivalry in armaments 
would cease. 





The means used by the Compajiia Tras- 
atlantica of Barcelona, to foster in their 
employees a personal and intelligent interest 
in their own welfare and in that of the 
company have been described in detail by 
M. H. Villaescusa in the Revista Social of 
that city. 

Besides granting old age pensions and 
sick benefits, the company conducts a 
savings bank, which pays three per cent. 
interest on deposits. It also has a half- 
yearly distribution of awards, amounting 
to $500.00, among the depositors that dis- 
tinguish themselves by their personal econ- 
omy and upright conduct. If the operating 
expenses in a certain department are les- 
sened without impairment of the service, 
those who effect the saving are allotted a 
proportional part. Thus, in one year, the 
steward of a vessel received as his share 
the sum of $750. 

The term “ Company Store” has an evil 
sound in the West, where the mining com- 
panies pay in their own scrip, instead of 
currency, and conduct a general store to 
be patronized by their men and other vic- 
tims of necessity. Not so this Spanish 
company. There is the store, but it is 
truly co-operative, conducted by the men 
and for their benefit. It does not impov- 
erish them by first raising prices and then 
exacting their patronage. All this regards 
the persons in the actual employment of 
the Compafiia Trasatlantica, but there is| 
another feature that shows that not all 
corporations are utterly soulless. It also 
conducts an orphan asylum and industrial 
school for the children of those who have 
died in its service. The child is taken, 
even at a tender age, and fed, lodged and 
schooled at the expense of the company, 
until he is ready for a position in the serv- 
ice. The asylum, with its elegant chapel, 
close to the sea and in finely cultivated 
lands, bears no sign of hardfisted, hard- 
hearted public charity. He is not con- 
demned through his ignorance to a life 
of common drudgery by being thrown out 
to work his own way as soon as he can 
use his hands, for the company maintains 
a special free school of mechanical and 
electrical engineering for those who show 
adaptability and fitness for such work. 

Sociological features have received the 
attention of many corporations in our own 
country. Reading rooms, assembly halls, 
and day schools for their minor children 
have been bestowed upon many working- 
men; but rarely do we find the welfare of 
the employees so carefully considered and 
provided for as in the case of the Com- 
pafiia Trasatlantica of Barcelona. If the 
principles of Catholic brotherhood were 
more generally known and practised, the 















































































merciless grind of the “ soul-driver ” would 
cease, and the groan of the driven would 
give place to the smile of content. 


ECCLESIASTICAL NEWS 


—A special meeting of the Faculty of 
St. Joseph’s Seminary, Dunwoodie, N. Y., 
was held Sunday, September 5th. At the 
suggestion of his Grace, the Most Rev. 
Archbishop, a motion made by Rev. John 
P. Chidwick and seconded by Rev. Francis 
P. Duffy, was unanimously carried to the 


effect that a set of resolutions be presented 


to Rev. James F. Driscoll, D.D., expressing 
the high appreciation of his services while 
president of St. Joseph’s Seminary, by his 
Grace, the Most Reverend Archbishop, and 


the Faculty, their love for him as a man and 


model priest, and their prayers for his 


successful future as pastor of the important 


parish of St. Ambrose, New York City. 
Rev. Francis P. Duffy was selected to draft 


the resolutions, and a committee of three, 
consisting of Rev. John P. Chidwick, Pres- 


ident of the Seminary, Rev. Richard K. 
Wakeham, Vice-President and Rev. Francis 
E. Gigot, Professor of Sacred Scripture, 
was appointed to wait upon Dr. Driscoll 
and to present him with the resolutions. 

The following additions have been made 


in the Faculty of the Seminary: Rev. Fran- 
cis X. Albert, Ph.D., associate professor of 


Scripture with Dr, Gigot. Dr. Albert has 


devoted the past five years to the study of 
the Sacred Scriptures in Dunwoodie, in 
the Catholic University at Washington and 
in the Apollinare and Germanicum, Rome. 
| Rev. John J. Mitty, D.D., who has made a 


special study of Dogmatic Theology in 


Dunwoodie, in the Catholic University at 
Washington, in the Appollinare at Rome 
and in Munich professor of Dogma. 
Robert B. Mulcahy, Ph.D., D.D., a graduate 
of the American College, Rome, to the 
Chair of Apologetics. 
Scanlan, Ph.D., after a four years’ course 
of Philosophy in Dunwoodie and in the 


Rev. 
Rev. Arthur J. 


Catholic University at Washington, asso- 


ciate professor of Philosophy with Dr. 
Duffy. 
Latin be the language of all the classes of 
Theology, Philosophy and Scripture. 


The Archbishop has directed that 


The 
Seminary opened Monday, September 13, 


with 162 students, the largest number on its 
register. 


—The consecration of the Right Rev. 


George W. Mundelein, as Bishop of Loryma 
and Auxiliary Bishop of the Diocese of 
Brooklyn, took place September 21. 
consecrating prelate was Right Rev. Charles 
E. McDonnell, D.D., Bishop of Brooklyn, 
assisted by Bishop O’Connor, of Newark, 
N. J., and Bishop Colton, of Buffalo, N. Y. 
The sermon was preached by Auxiliary 
Bishop Cusack of New York. Bishop Mun- 
delein is the youngest in years as well as 
in rank of the hierarchy of the United 
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States. It is a notable coincidence that he 
was consecrated just as the senior prelate, 
the late Bishop McCloskey, of Louisville, 
was being consigned to the grave, after his 
long and zealous career of eighty-six years, 
and that both were born in Brooklyn. With 
Bishop McCloskey disappears the last link 
with the ecclesiastical pioneers of the 
present-day Church of New York and 
Brooklyn. His father, George McCloskey, 
a dairy farmer, was one of the first trustees 
and organizers of St. James, the mother 
church of Long Island. Although neigh- 
bors and namesakes, his family were not 
related to that of the first American car- 
dinal, 


—At the opening of Boston College, 
on September 13, Mass of the Holy Ghost 
was said by Rev. Thomas I. Gasson, S.]J., 
the college president, Archbishop O'Connell 
being present. In an exhortation by His 
Grace immediately after the Mass, he urged 
upon the young men the vitally important 
need of taking advantage of the oppor- 
tunities offered them at the college, and of 
forming ideals and principles worthy of 
themselves and worthy of their Faith. The 
number of students registered for the com- 
ing year in the college and high school is 
the largest in the records of the institu- 
tion. There are 540 in the high school, 
an increase of 70 over last year. In the 
college department the freshman class num- 
bers 170, 40 more than last year’s roll, 


—A new Passionist monastery is to be 
built in the Brighton district of Boston, 
that order having been introduced into the 
diocese by Archbishop O’Connell, who laid 
the corner stone on September 26. It will 
be dedicated under the title and patronage 
of Blessed Gabriel, C.P., lately beatified 
by the Pope. 


—A memorial cross has been set up at 
Broughton Hill, near the village of Victor, 
N. Y., on the site of the early Jesuit Mis- 
sions among the Seneca Indians, where 
Fathers Joseph Chaumonot and Julian Gar- 
nier worked so heroically. 


—The Rev. Herman J. Goller, S.J., presi- 
dent of Gonzaga College, Spokane, has been 
appointed provincial of the new Jesuit 
province, with jurisdiction over twenty-six 
colleges and residences in Southern Califor- 
nia, Alaska, Washington, Oregon, Montana, 
Idaho, North Dakota, South Dakota and 
Wyoming, with headquarters at Portland. 
The district is now the largest province in 
America. He will be succeeded as head of 
the Spokane college by Rev. L. Taelman, 
S.J. 


—Following closely upon the news of the 
erection of the Mission of California and 
the Rocky Mountains of the Society of 
Jesus into a province, with Father Herman 


division of the Austro-Hungarian Province 
into the Province of Austria with the Mis- 
sion of Croatia under Father John B. 
Wimmer, and the Province of Hungary, 
under Father James Bus. 


—The fortieth anniversary of the dedica- 
tion of the Cathedral of the Immaculate 
Conception, Portland, Me., was celebrated 
on September 13. Right Rev. Mgr. M. C. 
McDonough preached an historical sermon 
at the Mass, of which Bishop Walsh was 
the celebrant. At the dedication in 1869, the 
preacher was the Rev. I. T. Hecker, C.S.P. 


—The Bishops of Hexham and Notting- 
ham headed the pilgrimage to Lourdes which 
left London on September 14. It was organ- 
ized by the Catholic Association, and num- 
bered nearly two hundred persons. 


—A great gathering of Belgian Catholics 
will take place at the first annual Congress, 
which is being held at Mechlin, September 
23-26. 


—The Catholics of the diocese of Cam- 
brai, France, have reopened 340 schools to 
take the place of the 443 primary schools 
closed by the Religious Congregations’ law. 


—In order not to conflict with the Eu- 
charistic Congress that will meet in Mon- 
treal next year, it has been decided to post- 
pone the proposed Pan-American Mission- 
ary Congress, at Boston, until 1911. 


—The fifth retreat for laymen terminated 
on Monday, September 6th, at Fordham 
University, this being the last of the Ford- 
ham series owing to the reopening of the 
University for studies. The retreat was 
attended by over thirty men, some coming 
from Boston, Hartford and Harrisburg es- 
pecially to make it, and there were some 
non-Catholics among the number. The 
erection of a house at Fordham, it was an- 
nounced, if the result of the committee’s 
work and efforts were satisfactory, would 
be undertaken by next summer. Two retreats 
will be held at Keyser Island, October 8th 
and October 22d, respectively. 


—The organized Catholic Total Abstin- 
ence Union of Connecticut is to have a 
celebration on October 11, in honor of the 
sixtieth anniversary of the visit of Father 
Mathew, the Irish Apostle of Temperance, 
to that state. 


—The enrolment of Catholic children in 
Hartford, Conn., at the opening of the 
Catholic educational institutions last week 
was 4,600, or about 700 more pupils than 
were present the previous year. 


—Recent statistics compiled from official 
sources show that 5,765 sailors of the 
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SCIENCE 


In the Omaha World-Herald of Sept. 8, 
the Rev. William F. Rigge, S.J., director of 
Creighton University Observatory, and reg- 
ular contributor to the Science Department 
of AmerIcA, gives an explanation of the 
methods by which Cook and Peary could 
have determined scientifically their onward 
course to the North Pole, and their actual 
arrival there. This explanation is more 
detailed than the one which appeared in 
that paper on Sept. 5, and was reprinted 
in AMERICA, These two methods, says 
Father Rigge, each to some extent checking 
the other, are the astronomical one and 
the one by dead reckoning. 

“The dead-reckoning method is the 
easiest to understand,” he continues. 
“Tt consisted in noting the direction of the 
journey and the distance traveled. The di- 
rection was, of course, due north in as 
straight a line as possible. This direction 
was found by means of the sun and the 
chronometer, as I shall explain further on. 
The distance traveled was either estimated 
or measured by some kind of pedometer, 
such as is attached to an automobile. A 
wheel of some sort, furnished with projec- 
ting spikes, may have been attached to the 
sled and registered the number of its revolu- 
tions on a dial; the number of turns per mile 
being known, the distance traveled became 
known. Then as there are 60 nautical 
miles or 69.4 land miles to a degree, the 
latitudes of successive positions could easily 
be found, the longitude, of course, always 
remaining the same. 

“This method is at best only an approxi- 
mate one, but it is the only one that can be 
used in cloudy weather and it is also an 
excellent practical check upon the possibility 
of committing large errors in the astron- 
omical method. 


Tue ASTRONOMICAL METHOD. 


“The astronomical method of determin- 
ing one’s position on the earth is by its 
very nature a mathematical one. There 
are however, many things in it that are 
well within the reach of the non-profes- 
sional and will therefore, especially at this 
time, be full of interest. 

“ A position on earth is located by means 
of two factors, its latitude and its longitude. 
The latitude is its angular distance from 
the equator and is equal to the altitude of 
the celestial pole above the horizon. As 
there is no star exactly at the pole, we may 
observe the maximum and minimum alti- 
tude of any star, such as the pole star, 
whose whole diurnal path is above the 
horizon, or we may observe the altitude of 
any other star, whatever, whose distance 
from the pole we may find listed in a cata- 
logue. When this star is on the meridian 
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it reaches it maximum altitude and the lati- 
tude is found very quickly. When it is not 
on the meridian its distance in time from 
the meridian must be known by some means 
and then some trigonometric computation 
will be required. , 

In the day time the sun is the only 
star—star being the general name for any 
heavenly body—that can be seen in small 
portable telescopes. As the nautical al- 
manac gives the sun’s position very accur- 
ately once every day, together with its rate 
of change of position, it is possible to obtain 
the sun’s place in the heavens at any mo- 
ment whatever with all desirable accuracy. 

“The only instrument that can be used 
to measure the altitude of a star or of the 
sun by one who is at sea or is forced to 
lessen his baggage to its lowest limit is a 
sextant, which is now used universally. 
The sextant, as its name implies, looks like 
the sixth part of a circle. It has a central 
mirror moved by an index arm over a 
graduated scale and a_ horizon glass, 
half of which only is silvered. A small 
telescope permanently directed to this hori- 
zon glass enables the observer to see the 
horizon directly through the unsilvered part 
and the sun indirectly by reflection from 
the silvered part, upon which its rays are 
reflected by the central mirror. As the sea 
horizon is very distinct, we can bring the 
sun’s upper or lower edge—limit is the 
technical word—into perfect coincidence 
with it and thus read its altitude in degrees 
and fractions thereof. This altitude must 
be corrected for refraction, which makes 
every heavenly body appear higher than it 
is in reality, for instrumental errors, the 
height of the observer above the water, 
and the like. 

“On land where the horizon cannot be 
known with certainty on account of trees, 
hills and the like, we must use an artificial 
horizon. This is generally a basin of mer- 
cury or quicksilver, in which the sun will 
appear by reflection, to be as much below 
the horizon as he is in reality above it. 
Bringing the two mirages of the sun into 
coincidence will then give us twice the sun’s 
altitude. 

“In the Arctic regions mercury cannot 
be used, because it freezes to a solid at 40 
degrees below zero. Then we must use a 
piece of perfectly plain black glass, or glass 
silvered on the outside, which is carefully 
leveled with a spirit level. 


Tue LoncItTupe. 


“The longitude of a place is the angle 
between its meridian and that of a stan- 
dard place, such as Greenwich. It is es- 
sentially a difference in time between the 
two places and is therefore measured by a 
time piece. If at starting from a known 
place we know the time of the sun’s cross- 
ing the meridian, then whenever our chron- 





























































ometer shows the same time we know 
when it is noon at that place. If then we 
observe the time of the sun’s crossing the 
actual meridian of the place where we are, 
the difference will at once give us the lon- 
gitude. Of course, there are a number of 
corrections to be applied in practice, which 
do not concern us here and do not affect 
the principle. 

“With a sextant we cannot, of course, 
find the local meridian directly. We must 
do so indirectly by observing the sun’s alti- 
tude and by knowing our latitude. We 
can then compute it. We know that the 
sun reaches his greatest altitude when he 
crosses the meridian. At the earth’s equa- 
tor the sun changes his altitude most rapid- 
ly, but he does so more and more slowly 
the nearer we approach the poles, so that 
at the pole itself he does not change it at 
all, except, of course, in as far as he 
changes his declination in his annual motion 
—so that at the pole it is impossible to find 
the time and the longitude, there is every 
time and every longitude, because all meri- 
dians meet there. 

“It would therefore be impossible for 
anyone to find his way away from the pole 
toward America or Asia or any definite 
place unless he knew the time of the sun’s 
crossing the meridian of that place. Cook 
and Peary were careful, of course, to keep 
record of their observed times, so that it 
was not difficult for them to get away in the 
right direction. 

“For this reason also it was easy for 
them, on going there, to find the direction 
of the pole. As the north pole of the 
heavens was almost directly overhead, the 
celestial equator almost coincided with the 
horizon, so that the sun described circles 
almost parallel to the horizon. If their 
chronometer had a twenty-four hour dial, 
they had but to hold its face horizontal and 
to point the hour hand at the sun, when the 
twenty-four hour mark would show whence 
they had come and the twelve hour mark 
whither they had to go.” 


Lieut. John C. Soley, U. S. N., retired, 
United States Hydrographer at New Or- 
leans, advised the United States Hydro- 
graphic Department in Washington as early 
as May of the possibility of an earthquake 
in Mexico, which eventuated a week or 
so ago, and caused such devastation. Prof. 
Soley’s prediction was based on minor dis- 
turbances distributed the world over, dis- 
turbances marking the lines of weakness 
in the earth’s crusts. For the most part 
these lines crossed the west coast of Mex- 
ico, hence the prediction. 

Seismology is still in its infancy, but 
Prof Soley’s investigations mark a very 
important advance, an advance which will 
prove of incalculable benefit to humanity. 








PERSONAL 


The golden jubilee of Rev. Edward I. 
Devitt, S.J., was celebrated on Monday last 
with a banquet in the Ida Ryan Hall of 
Georgetown University, given by the faculty 
of the university. Father Devitt entered 
the Society of Jesus July 28, 1859. The 
jubilee celebration was postponed until the 
close of the vacation term in order that the 
entire faculty might be present at the 
dinner. In accordance with Father Devitt’s 
wishes the: number of guests was limited 
to the faculties of Gonzaga College, George- 
town University, and representatives from 
the several Jesuit colleges in which the 
venerable priest has served in various 
capacities during the past fifty years. 

Father Devitt was born at St. Johns, 
New Brunswick, November 14, 1841. 
When sixteen years of age he entered the 
Latin High School in Boston, Mass. Grad- 
uating from there in 1857, he studied for 
two years at Holy Cross College, Worcester, 
Mass., and entered the Society of Jesus. 
At the conclusion of his novitiate he was 
detailed at Gonzaga College, Washington, 
D. C., where he taught for six years. 
He was then transferred to the Jesuit 
House of Studies in Woodstock, Md., 
where he taught philosophy, and, for four 
years occupied the position of professor of 
theology. His next call was to Holy Cross 
College, Worcester, where he was made 
prefect of studies and professor of phil- 
osophy. 

In 1878 he was transferred to Frederick. 
At the expiration of another year he was 
called to Woodstock College, where he 
taught philosophy and performed brilliant 
service as an editor of “ Woodstock 
Letters.” 

Transferred to Gonzaga College, in 1883, he 
remained there until 1886 when he was again 
called to Woodstock College, this time to 
fill the chair of theology. The following 
year he assumed the duties of prefect of 
studies at Holy Cross College where he 
remained until 1891, when he was made 
rector of Boston College. In 1902 he was 
chosen to represent the Society in this 
country at the Congregation of Procurators 
in Rome. On his return he was appointed 
professor of philosophy, which position he 
now occupies. 

Father Devitt is considered one of the 
ablest authorities in the United States on 
the history of the State of Maryland. 





Cardinal Moran has not pleased every- 
one by saying in an interview on the fail- 
ure of the old Catholic University in Dub- 
lin, that Cardinal Newman was a poor 
theologian and a bad Latinist. Dom. Chap- 
man, O.S. B., takes him to task, explaining 
how, though one may not be a profound 
Latin scholar, which Newman was not, he 
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is not necessarily a bad Latinist, as New- 
man’s editions of Terence and Plautus 
show: and that though one be not a great 
dogmatic theologian, he may be great on 
other lines, as he holds Newman to have 
been. Canon Murphy quotes against the 
Cardinal his panegyric of Newman in his 
own Cathedral, in which he spoke of him as 
chosen by the bishops of Ireland to be Rec- 
tor of the University for his virtues, his 
learning, his university experience, his liter- 
ary fame. 





On September 17, President Taft was 
tendered a reception by the faculty and 
students of Marquette University, Mil- 
waukee. In his reply to the words of wel- 
come spoken by the Reverend James 
McCall, S.J., President of Marquette, Mr. 
Taft said: 

“T am delighted to be in Marquette 
University,” said the President, “and I do 
not feel a bit out of place in a Jesuit in- 
stitution of learning. While I was in the 
Philippines I had the opportunity of meet- 
ing many Jesuits, and a splendid chance to 
watch their work. I frequently attended 
the leading Jesuit college in the islands, 
and I was glad to watch their work of edu- 
cating the Filipinos. One thing that par- 
ticularly pleased me was that the members 
of your order taught English to the natives, 
and their work in the Philippines and ef- 
forts to uplift the people who live there 
were of material aid to the government. 

“I must congratulate you, father, upon 
the name of your university. I have often 
seen the beautiful statue of Pere Marquette 
in Washington, given by the good people 
of Wisconsin, and admired it and hold deep 
respect for the memory of the explorer. 
And as Pere Marquette was a leader of 
men, so may Marquette University prosper 
and become a leader among others.” 





The Right Rev. Dr. O'Reilly, Bishop of 
Baker City, who is at present on a visit to 
Ireland, consecrated, September 11, at the 
request of the Capuchin Fathers of Cork, 
the three altars in the new Father 
Mathew Memorial Church. Dr. O’Reilly was 
greatly impressed by the educational, in- 
dustrial and charitable institutions under 
religious management in Cork City. 





Bishop Thomas A. Hendrick of Cebu, 
according to a cable dispatch to his brother, 
Judge Hendrick, of New York, has recently 
been very ill, and is not yet out of danger. 
His brother, Mgr. Joseph Hendrick, of 
Ovid, N. Y., will soon visit him. The 
bishop has had the gratification of putting 
an end to Aglipayism in his diocese. 





A press cable from Milan states that Car- 
dinal Satolli has had a relapse of his recent 


EDUCATION. 


An able article on “Boards of Legal 
Discipline,” in the August Law Notes, ex- 
tols the Fordham University School of 
Law as the first law school in this land to 
offer a course on “ Professional Ethics,” 
and pays a well-earned tribute to Paul 
Fuller, LL.D., Dean of the school, for his 
untiring efforts in advancing the standards 
of the profession. This article in a purely 
legal magazine speaks well for Fordham’s 
position in the legal world. 


The need of the Fordham innovation 
will be evident to Catholic jurists. Law, 
as a rule of civil action, controls man’s out- 
ward relations with the state and his fellow 
man. Ethics controls his inner relations 
with the state, his fellow man and his 
Creator. As the two cannot be divorced, 
it is essential that the student should bring 
to the study of law a mind trained in the 
correct science of Ethics. Without this he 
will sooner or later find himself lost in the 
wilderness of later-day fancies—utilitarian- 
ism, socialism, “ might makes right.” The 
Fordham course of Ethics prepares the 
lawyer to bear himself with honesty, pro- 
priety and a keen perception of professional 
requirements. 

Another unique branch of Fordham’s 
work is its development of the historical 
side of the law. There is no system of law 
which is not affected throughout its whole 
structure by changes in government, polit- 
ical and social crises, and the growth or 
degeneration of the people. The theory of 
the common-law, under which we live, is 
that the law of the land is to be found in 
the customs of the people, many of which 
would be incomprehensible if studied 
without a knowledge of the history of the 
times. The other source of our law, the 
statutes enacted by the legislatures, is unin- 
telligible apart from the history with which 
it is entwined. 

But it is of special importance to a Cath- 
olic that the history he gets be history, 
and neither fiction nor slanders. It is not 
necessary that we should look at history 
from a “Catholic” standpoint, but it is 
highly important that we do not look at it 
from an anti-Catholic one. That this last 
has been the favorite method of approach- 
ing the subject will be evident from Black- 
stone’s “Commentaries,” which is usually 
the first work put into the hands of the 
law student. He will find there such state- 
ments as these:—“In the time of Popery 
a great variety of degrees of kindred were 
made impediments to marriage which im- 
pediments might, however, be bought off 
for money.” “The consciences of 


men were enslaved by sour ecclesiastics, 
devoted to a foreign power and unconnec- 
ted with the civil state under which they 
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lived: who now imported from Rome for 


the first time the whole farrago of super- 
stitious novelties, which had been engen- 
dered by the blindness and corruption of 
the times: such as trans-substantiation, 
purgatory, communion in one kind, and the 
worship of the saints and images; not for- 
getting the universal supremacy and dog- 
matical infallibility of the holy see,” etc. 

To counteract such unfair and biased 
views of the history of law, Fordham has 
introduced a course on Jurisprudence, 
whose aim is to examine fairly and impar- 
tially the history and philosophy of the 
law, and to show the Church and all other 
institutions which have influenced the 
growth of the law, in their true light. 
These are the chief points in which 
Fordham differs from the average law 
school. Its purely legal courses are con- 
ducted in the main along the lines followed 
in the Harvard Law School. Its professors 
are all men well-trained in their profession, 
while the comparative smallness of its 
classes, admitting of individual attention, 
is particularly helpful to the student body. 
Information may be obtained by addressing 
Joseph A. Warren, 20 Vesey Street, New 
York City. 





On September 23, at § p.m., Fordham 
University School of Law formally began 
its fifth year. The opening address was 
delivered by ex-Justice Morgan J. O’Brien. 
Paul Fuller, LL.D., Dean of the Law 
School, also spoke briefly and was followed 
by the Rev. Daniel J. Quinn, S.J., President 
of the University, who declared the school 
opened for the Academic Year 1909-1910. 
This ceremony draws attention once more 
to the wonderful growth of this young in- 
stitution. Four years ago, when it first 
opened, the entire student body numbered 
but thirteen. The entering class alone this 
year already numbers ninety, and the total 
registration is 190. 

The Faculty of the School is composed 
of: Paul Fuller, LL.D., Dean and Lecturer 
on Profesional Ethics; Ralph W. Gifford, 
A.B., LL.B., Pro-Dean and Professor of 
Law; Rev. T. J. Shealy, S.J., Professor of 
Jurisprudence; Ralph H. Holland, A.B., 
LL.B., Professor of Law; H. Gerald 
Chapin, LL.M., Professor of Law; Francis 
X. Brosnan, A.B., LL.B., Professor of Law; 
Michael F. Dee, A.M.,LL.B., Professor of 
Law; Joseph A. Warren, A.B., LL.B., Lec- 
turer on Carriers, Quasi-Contracts and 
Sales; Charles Fuller, A.B..LL.B., Lecturer 
on Domestic Relations; Jean F. P. des 
Garrennes, A.M., LL.M., Lecturer on Con- 
stitutional Law and William A. Ferguson, 
A.M., LL.B., Lecturer on Partnership. 


OBITUARY 
Martin Ferdinand Morris, who died on 
September 12, at Washington, D. C., son 
of John and Joanna (Colbert) Morris, 





was born near Youghal, Ireland, December 
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3, 1834. His father was descended from a{ and came to Philadelphia when he was 
Welsh family, who settled in the South of | fourteen years old. He joined the Society | 
Ireland about three hundred years ago.| of Jesus, November 27, 1847, and dates! 
His mother was the daughter of a country | the past sixty years has been stationed at | 


gentleman, and the ancestors of both parents | various houses in the Eastern province. | 


were in good circumstances and possessed | About eleven years ago he was compelled | 
of landed estates. John Morris and his) by illness to give up active work in the 
wife were both the younger children of | ministry. 
large families, and removed to America 

as offering better prospects of success in| SOCIOLOGY 

life. The former was a man of character, | The St. Joseph’s Workingmen’s So- 
good business habits, and a devoted Chris- | ciety of Santiago, Chile, now in the 
tian. He died when his son Martin was/ twenty-fifth year of its active and useful 
quite young, his widow surviving him until | existence, deserves great credit for the 
1877. Young Martin at a suitable age was! effective way in which it has reduced re- 
sent to the Georgetown College, where he | ligious, economic and social principles 
received a classical education. He con-|to practice. Besides sick benefits and 
tinued his studies for some time afterward funeral expenses, the Society has pro- 
at Frederick, Maryland, with the intention| visions for the payment of a sum of 
of entering the Society of Jesus, but finally | money to each member on his first wed- 
decided to adopt the legal profession, and | ding day. The amount varies with the 
accepted the position of teacher in George- /length of time that he has belonged to the 
town College. Here he was thorough, pop- | Society. 

ular and successful. In 1863 he was ad- | Only practical Catholics may become 
mitted to the bar in Baltimore, in which, members or remain members, for the So- 
city he practised three years, when he re- | ciety is distinctively a religious society. 
moved to Washington, where he soon after | Its success in promoting the moral and 
formed an association with the late Hon.| material welfare of its members has been 
Richard T. Merrick. Mr. Morris was con-| 4s steady as it has been marked. 

nected with the second trial of John H. 
Surratt. He was one of the founders of 
the Law Department of the Georgetown 
University. 





In view of the approaching presidential 
election in Argentina, Mr. A. M. Nahon, 
president of the Jewish election committee 
of Buenos Aires, has issued a call to his co- 
religionists to be naturalized (if need be) 
and registered at once. “As there are 
55,000 Jewish residents in this capital,” he 
says, “the object of the committee is to elect 
two Hebrews to the House of Deputies, 
and to secure from the national government 
a Jewish hospital, a Jewish theatre, a Jew- 
ish printery and Jewish schools as 
certain Deputies, elected March 8, 1908, had 
promised us and, at the last moment, left 
us in the lurch.” Their favored candidate 
for the presidency and their two nominees 
for the House of Deputies are to be an- 
nounced later at a public meeting. 





The Right Rev. William George McClos- 
key, Bishop of Louisville, and the oldest 
Catholic Bishop in the United States, both 
in years and in point of continuous service, 
died of ailments incident to old age. 

The bishop was born in Brooklyn, N. Y., 
November 10, 1823, and went to school to 
Mt. St. Mary’s, Emmitsburg, Md. He was 
ordained priest in New York, October 6, 
1852, and made assistant to his brother 
George, who was pastor of the Church of 
the Nativity. In a short time, however, he 
returned to Mt. St. Mary’s as one of the 
faculty, and was teaching there when in| 
1853 the American College, Rome, was | 
founded by Pope Piux IX. Dr. McCloskey | Of Japan's population of 49,000,000, some 
was selected as president. He filled the| 60 per cent. are engaged in tilling the soil. 
piace for more than twenty-three years, Prior to 1867, the title to the lands was 
until he succeeded Bishop Lavialle at Louis- | vested in the crown or in the nobility; but 
ville, May 24, 1868. since the reforms begun at that date, other 
classes may be landowners. Small hold- 
ings are the rule. Only 15 per cent. of the 
| farmers or gardeners cultivate over four 
acres each. Owing to the scarcity of horses 
and neat cattle, much of the work done in 
America by draft animals or beasts of 
burden falls to the lot of the Japanese 
laborer, whose wages are about $20.00 a 
year. A woman engaged in such work 
receives an annual conpensation of $13.00. 

The Rev. Thomas M. Sheerin, S.J., died | The relatively small number of all domestic 
at the novitiate of St. Andrew-on-Hudson, | animals helps to explain the importation 
September 8. He was born at Omagh,|'n one year of chemical fertilizers to the 











The Rev. Ignatius J. Wonderly, rector 
of St. Rose’s, Cleveland, Ohio, died on 
September 12. He was born June 7, 1860, 
and ordained priest December 21, 1889. 
His family were among the pioneer settlers | 
of Ohio. He was very successful as a| 
missionary and member of the Ohio branch | 
of the Apostolate. 











County Tyrone, Ireland, January 14, 1831,' value of $14,000,000. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 


The September 4th issue of AMERICA 
has just reached Arizona. The letter of 
“P.O’L.” from St. Mary’s University, Gal- 
yeston, struck me forcibly since, on Satur- 
day last, I had torn up a letter written you 
on practically the same subject. I decided 
not to send it, feeling that you must be 
flooded with “suggestions.” Now, how- 
ever, I shall reconstruct it and send it on. 

I believe that every student in a Catholic 
college should be provided with an annual 
subscription to America, and if possible its 
reading in course should be required. This 
would tend to put the student body in the 
actual current of the Faith. The study of 
the Middle Ages and the Reformation, 
while necessary and excellent, can hardly 
be expected to excite the young American 
Catholic’s religious enthusiasm to the same 
degree as the very present world-record 
which America sets forth each week. As 
a spur to faith and action, youth needs in- 
terest in the present movements in which, by 
reason of his belief, he is an integral part. 
He needs a knowledge of the causes of the 
Barcelona riots and of the absurdities of 
“Cosmic Assurance,” much more than he 
does of the troubles of Cesar and Galileo, 
and I know of nothing better than a course 
in America to help him to such learning. 

I am aware that tons of Catholic litera- 
ture are provided for students, but the very 
abundance has a tendency to dissipate their 
attention. Recalling my own school exper- 
ience, I do not remember a Catholic paper 
in which I was interested, and I venture to 
think that the same was true of each of my 
class-fellows. We were casually familiar 
with the Catholic press, but I can think of 
no particular periodical which became to us 
either a friend or a necessity. If AMERICA 
were made a weekly companion of each 
student, it would soon become a necessity, 
and when school days were done with, it 
would be difficult to shake off the habit of 
looking to the old companion for guidance 
and entertainment. I cannot think that any 
student who was a subscriber to AMERICA 
during his course would ever think of 
neglecting it in subsequent years. If I am 
correct this would help to solve the weari- 
some problem of how to interest the Cath- 
olic college graduate in the Catholic press. 

I should be glad to send in a year’s sub- 
scription to AMERICA in the name of one 
such student, if others of your subscribers 
would agree to do the same on behalf of 
other students. Perhaps the whole sug- 
zestion is impracticable, but it would seem 
to “the man on the ranch” to have some 
merit. 

M. J. Rrorpan. 
Fagstaff, Arizona, Sept. 8, 1909, 








